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® Spingarn medalist and noted surgeon was 


NAACP board chairman for 20 years 


NAACP Mourns 
Dr. Louis T. Wright 


UNERAL services for Dr. 
Louis T. Wright, chairman of 
the board of directors of the 

National Association for the Ad- 
vancement of Colored People and 
director of surgery and president of 
the medical board of Harlem Hos- 
pital, were held on Saturday, Octo- 
ber 11, at 10:00 A.M., at St. Philip’s 
Church, 214 West 134th Street, New 
York City. He died at his home at 
218 West 139th Street, New York 
City, of a heart attack on October 8. 
The Reverend Shelton Bishop con- 
ducted the services. 

Dr. Wright, who had served as 
chairman of the NAACP for the past 
twenty years, was a militant fighter 
for equality of citizenship and op- 
portunity for Negro Americans dur- 
ing his entire life. Arthur B. Sping- 
arn, NAACP president, has said of 
Dr. Wright that “few people have 


been more consistent, more vigor- 
ous, more wise, and more courageous 
in fighting discrimination and _ all 
torms of injustice he devotes 
twenty-four hours of the time in his 
day to the NAACP.” 

Walter White, NAACP executive 
secretary, called Dr. Wright “one ot 
the most unselfish, uncompromis- 
ing advocates of the highest integrity 
in medicine and human relations.” 

Best known for his distinguished 
accomplishments in the field of sur- 
gery, Dr. Wright was thought of by 
many as the outstanding Negro sur- 
geon in the country. When he joined 
the staff of Harlem Hospital in 1919, 
he became the first member of his 
race to serve on the staff of a New 
York City hospital. He became sur- 
gical director of the hospital in 1943 
and president of the board in 1948. 

In 1932, Dr. Wright was appoint- 


ee 


FHE LATE Dr. Louis 7 


Wright (July 23, 1891-October 8, 1952) photographed 


in a speaking stance characteristic of this courageous and uncompromising foe of 


jum crow and discrimination in all its forms. 
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ed New York City police surgeon, 
the first Negro to hold that post. 

He contributed numerous scien- 
tific papers to professional journals 
and publications. Under his super- 
vision the first tests of the wonder 
drug aureomycin were made on hu- 
man beings in 1948. He also en- 
gaged in cancer research under a 


grant from the Damon Runyon 
Fund. 
He served for nineteen years as 


president of The Crisis Publishing 
Company and was a founder of the 
John A. Andrew Clinical Society at 
Tuskegee and the Harlem Surgical 
Society in New York City. 

In 1940 Dr. Wright was awarded 
the Spingarn Medal, given each year 
by the NAACP to the Negro Amer- 
ican whose achievement is judged the 
most distinguished of the year. The 
citation lauded him “for his contri- 
butions to the healing of mankind 
and for his courageous and uncom- 
promising position, held often in the 
face of bitter attack, that Negro men 
of medicine should measure up to 
the most absolute standards of tech- 
nical excellence and, as a corollary, 
that having done so, Negro medical 
men and nurses should be accorded 
every opportunity to serve, without 
discrimination on account of race or 
color.” 

Born in LaGrange, Georgia, on 
July 23, 1891, Dr. Wright was grad- 
uated from Clark University, Atlan- 


ta, in 1911 and from the Harvard 
Medical College with honors in 
1915. In 1917 he was commissioned 
a Lieutenant in the U.S. Army Medi- 
cal Corps, serving in France during 
the first World War. After the war, 
he joined the Medical Reserve Corps 
and rose to the rank of Lieutenant 
Colonel. 

A fellow of the American College 
of Surgeons and a diplomate of the 
American Board of Surgery, he was 
a member of the American Medical 
Association and the New York Sur- 
gical Society. 

Dr. Wright was honored last April 
30 by more than 1,000 persons at a 
testimonial dinner at the Hotel Stat- 
ler, on the occasion of the inaugura- 
tion of the Louis T. Wright Library 
of Harlem Hospital. Such notables 
as Mrs. Eleanor Roosevelt, Dr. Rob- 
ert H. Kennedy, Dr. Henry W. Cave, 
Walter White, Arthur B. Spingarn, 
Dr. George Packer Berry, Dr. Mar- 
cus D. Kogel, Dr. W. Montague 
Cobb, Elmer Carter, Dr. Channing 
H. Tobias, Judge William H. Hastie, 
and Mayor Vincent Impellitteri 
spoke on that occasion in tribute to 
Dr. Wright. 

Surviving are Dr. Wright’s wife, 
the former Corinne Cooke, whom 
he married in 1918; two daughters, 
Dr. Jane Wright Jones and Dr. Bar- 
bara Wright Pierce; three grand- 
daughters; and a sister, Mrs. Jessie 
Penn West of Nashville, Tenn. 
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DID YOU KNOW — 


That William G. Haynes devised the liquid now used to preserve rail- 


road crossties? 
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@ ‘Tis hard for even a truly liberal white man to be completely 
en rapport with Negroes — true story of a southern trial 


His Town 


By Ken Macrorie 


‘N HE clock hand jumped to the 
third black mark past nine, 
but still no judge. Zechariah 

turned from the open courtroom 
door and looked through the dirty 
window to the street below, where 
he could see the cab drivers loung- 
ing around the telephone shack 
squeezed between two buildings. 

“Your obscenities aren’t going to 
rule this time,” he said. He looked 
beyond the row of buildings to the 
campus and beyond that and thought 
if a person’s not used to dogwood 
smelling up all the air with a won- 
derful odor and white blossoms like 
popcorn balls showing through the 
scrub woods, he wouldn’t be ready 
for what spring is in this village. 
From every bush and tree, flowers 
breaking through and spreading their 
sickly sweet odor over campus lawns. 
Vines pressing against the low stone 
fences bordering the uneven, sweat- 
ing sidewalks of April... . 

Behind him the gavel sounded and 
the incoherent chant announced the 
Judge. Zechariah watched him enter. 


KEN MACRORIE, who formerly lived 
in the South, is now a graduate student 
at Columbia University. 
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He strode to the bench as the audi- 
ence stood, twirled the high, slat- 
backed chair toward him, and sat 
down—a short man, well proportion- 
ed for his height, with the handsome 
head of a youth, striking in its silver 
gray hair and the pleasant wrinkles 
in the tanned skin. 

Standing in the doorway, Zechariah 
was suddenly amazed that he had 
lived here for five years and never 
been in this room. Down left in the 
first four rows the colored people 
were calling to each other in high, 
strained voices. 

“That’s Lawyer Hibbs there in the 
white coat.” 

George, at his elbow, had startled 
him. 

“Oh hi, George,” he said, trying 
to match his matter-of-factness. 
George looked the most poised figure 
in the room, even in jeans scrubbed 
out to blue gray. He was tall, the 
black skin drawn taut over his long 
bones. He held himself erect and 
yet loosely. 

Hibbs—remembered Zechariah— 
was a product of the university law 
school. Comforting thought. The 
law school of the very university 
where Zechariah had recently stood, 
telling a sociology class about a Ne- 
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gro college president’s words to five 
white men: “We colored people,” he 
had said, “resent your idea that we 
look at every woman we see as if 
we want to marry her, or rape her. 
The fact is, we want to marry only 
women we love, just like anybody 
else.” In this town, in this univer- 
sity, that statement could be made. 
It was his town now. He tasted pride 


and held it for a moment on his 
tongue. 
Judge Riordan had been sitting 


there composed and isolated for sev- 
eral minutes. Suddenly he looked 
up as if he just realized where he was. 

“Lawyer Hibbs,” he said. 

The prosecutor got to his feet; in 
the pressed white suit his body was 
tight with eagerness. 

“The prosecution will prove,” he 
said, “that a white man and a colored 
man, residents of New York and 
Idaho, planned and carried out a 
journey hundreds of miles long for 
the sole purpose of breaking state 
transportation laws and promoting 
racial animosity. And that in Hills- 
ville on the nineteenth of May at 
eleven fifteen o’clock, the defendant, 
George Roussy, refused to change 
his place in a railroad car, where he 
was sitting illegally next to a person 
of colored extraction, when there 
were seats in the same car nearer the 
front, where by state law white per- 
sons should seat themselves. And 
that further, he refused to do like- 
wise when asked to do so by John 
Selkirk, the conductor of the afore- 
mentioned car, and when asked to 
do the same by Officer Himmel of 
the city of Hillsville, who boarded 
the car at the call of Conductor Sel- 
kirk. And that Byron Lester, the 
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colored man sitting with him, also 
refused to move upon the clear order 
of Officer Himmel.” 

As Lawyer Hibbs filled in the de- 
tails around the charges, he stood at 
ease, bulking large. His voice whined 
a little, yet sincerity and awareness 
of the dignity of the occasion sound- 
ed in all his words. Zechariah watch- 
ed and listened for the audience to 
react, but it was as if Hibbs were 
talking to empty benches. George, 
standing next to Zechariah, his face 
impassive, spat at a brass spittoon 
in the hall. In the white walled room 
large black flies crawled nervously 
on white window sills and white rail- 
ings and people. 

At the same moment that Judge 
Riordan swung his chair to the left 
and looked toward the defense table, 
the chief defense lawyer stood. He 
was chunky and pompous; the gold 
watch chain looped across his vest 
held up a monstrous lodge emblem 
of gold and stones. Disconcerted 
momentarily by the Judge’s gaze, he 
looked down at his young assistant, 
who had just pushed a law book to 
the front of the table and was open- 
ing a new cowhide brief case. 

“Your Honor,” said the chunky 
lawyer, singing out the words oratori- 
cally, “the defense will seek to prove 
that the defendants, George Roussy 
and Byron Lester, were perfectly 
within their rights in seating them- 
selves unsegregated, as interstate pas- 
sengers, who bought their tickets in 
one state, for a destination in an en- 
tirely different and completely sepa- 
rate state, and within the full protec- 
tion and jurisdiction of the decision 
recently handed down by the Su- 
preme Court of the United States in 
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the case of Irene Morgan, under 
which and pursuant to, the travel of 
all interstate commodities is held to 
take place under federal and not 
state laws, thereby fully and com- 
pletely nullifying the provisions of 
the state law herein described re- 
cently by the prosecution as resting 
its entire case upon the breaking of.” 
He sat down. 

A man chuckled somewhere in the 
room. The Judge smiled indulgently. 
The first Negro ever to speak as a 
lawyer in the Recorder’s Court of 
Hillsville. Seated once more next to 
his assistant, the lawyer tried to find 
something to do with his hands and 
the pencils and books and papers 
before him. Someone had laughed 
at him. But everyone in the room, 
on both sides of the rail, had listened 
as he talked. 

The black fan blades moved stead- 
ily around their pivot and the white 
walls grew whiter in midday bright- 
ness as witnesses for the prosecution 
paraded to the Bible, to the chair 
under the Judge’s bench, and back 
to their seats on the inside of the 
rail. Lawyer Hibbs was cross-exam- 
ining a defense witness. He sat bolt 
upright, his hands composed in his 
lap in a coolness that made his wool 
suit look right in the warm room. 
His skin was light brown. He was 
one of those men women call beau- 
tiful. Lawyer Hibbs looked away 
from him. 

“What’s your 
abruptly. 

“Byron M. Lester,” the witness 
answered. He spoke softly, with ele- 
gant articulation, and the boredom 
in his voice hung visibly in the air 
before the lawyer’s face. 


name?” he said 
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“Where do you live?” said Hibbs. 

“316 Ellsworth Place, New York, 
New York.” 

“New York, eh?” said Hibbs. 

“Yes, that is what I said—New 
York.” 

Hibbs looked angrily at him, and 
then smiled. “And how much time 
did you spend in the service during 
the last war?” 

“Three years.” 

“Active duty all that time?” 

“Yes.” 

Hibbs shook a letter-sized paper 
before him. “You call sitting in jail 
for two solid years active duty in de- 
fense of your country?” 

A murmur went through the room. 

“Your Honor,” said Hibbs, “this 
man was so cowardly, so unpatriotic, 
that just before his company was to 
sail overseas, he committed a crime 
and got himself put in jail where he 
would be safe from the enemy that 
was killing the sons of good Ameri- 
cans—” 

“Objection, Your Honor,” said the 
young defense lawyer, on his feet. 

“Let the prosecutor finish his sen- 
tence before you object,” said the 
Judge. Hibbs nodded thank you and 
went on. 

“In jail safe from the enemy that 
was killing the sons of good Ameri- 
can citizens. I have the record here. 
He was in a federal military peniten- 
tiary from December 10, 1943 to 
December 8, 1945.” 

The defense lawyer was still on 
his feet, but the defendant spoke be- 
fore he could formulate his objec- 
tion. 

“It is true,” said the witness, and 
he pushed himself back in the chair, 
sitting even straighter. “I was im- 
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prisoned during the war. A captain 
called one of my friends a deroga- 
tory name and- 

Hibbs had swung around. “You 
boy,” he said, “answer the questions 
I ask you. That’s all you do.” 

The Judge leaned forward. “That’s 
right, son. You will only answer the 
questions put to you. You will not 
make statements on your own.” 

“Now,” said Hibbs, “let’s get this 
ticket business straight, once and for 


all. Roussy bought two tickets in 
Pennsylvania and you used one. 


Tickets bought in one state, for a 
destination beyond Hillsville.” 

“That is right.” 

“I heard you say before that you 
stopped off in Lancaster and thus 
broke your trip, but what I want to 
know now—did you intend from the 
first to use that ticket to go all the 
way to your ultimate destination in 
another state?” 


The defendant looked at the 
floor. 
“Well?” 


“I am considering my reply.” 

“You must know whether you in- 
tended to use the tcket all the way. 
Answer the question.” 

Lester continued to look at the 
floor. His gaze wandered up and 
fixed on Hibbs’ vertical-striped knit 
tie dangling in front of him. “I’m 
not sure.” 

“You're not sure?” Hibbs looked 
around. “Did you ever hear any- 
thing like that, Your Honor? He’s 
not sure.” 

“Answer the 
said the Judge. 

“I cannot,” said Lester. 

“You must answer the question 
yes or no,” said the Judge coldly. 


question yes or no,” 
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“Then Ill say no.’ 
Hibbs was momentarily staggered 
by Lester’s literal truthfulness. He 
stepped back and put his hand over 
his mouth, reflecting. Then he hur- 


ried over to the  stenographer’s 
table. Looking up to the Judge for 
permission, he grasped the ticket 


stubs that had been entered as evi- 
dence that morning. Holding one in 
his right hand, he shoved it in 
Lester’s face. 

“Is this the stub to the ticket you 
used on your trip and had in your 
possession when the train stopped 
in Hillsville?” 

Lester took it from him, turned 
it over, handed it back, and looked 
down. 

“Answer the question, boy.” 

“It looks like it,’ said Lester, 
“but I couldn’t be sure. I didn’t 
examine it carefully enough when 
it first came into my possession to 
memorize anything singular about 
a 

“You mean you don’t know if it 
was yours?” 


“Objection,” said the young 
lawyer. 
“Objection overruled,” said the 


Judge in a tired voice. 

“I repeat my question,” said 
Hibbs. “You mean you don’t know 
if this stub was yours?” 

“Yes. I don’t know.” 

“Then you can’t even prove that 
you had a certain ticket, interstate 
or otherwise, in your possession?” 

“I guess that is right, in a way.” 

“That is right.” 

The slim young man_ clutched 
the arms of the witness chair and 
started to get up. 

“Wait a minute,” Hibbs. 


said 
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“I’m not through.” He walked to 
the prosecution table, looking back 
to see that the witness did not leave. 


His assistant rose without 
his chair back and a note board 
clattered at his feet. He was stoop- 
ing for it when Hibbs grasped his 
arm. They whispered and Hibbs 
returned to the witness, the ticket 
still in his hand. 

“We haven’t discussed one aspect 
of this ticket yet,” he said. “What's 
this portion that is attached to the 
stub?” He handed it to Lester. 
“What does it say on it? Read it.” 

“Good for one fare from Lan- 
caster to Ordway,” read Lester. 

“That then,” said Hibbs softly, 
“is the part of the ticket that takes 
a traveler from one state into an- 
other. Why is it there, attached to 
the stub? Why is it still attached to 
the stub?” 

“Because it wasn’t used,” said the 
witness, his voice sinking 
“How did you get 
caster to Ordway then?” 

“We stopped to see a friend Lan- 
caster and he drove us to Ordway.” 

“That is all,” said Hibbs. “You 
may step down, if His Honor has 
no other business with you.” 

The Judge shook his head. Hibbs 
was anxious to finish the case. He 
could tie it up now, he saw, before 
five o’clock that afternoon if things 
went right. 

Judge Riordan called the at- 
torneys of both sides to the bench 
and they conferred in whispers. 
Zechariah in the doorway spoke 
loudly to George. “Ought to have 
two sides to that bench, one marked 
colored and one white. Isn't right 
to see the races so unsegregated 

. 


moving 


from Lan- 
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right there before the Judge.” 

A boy near him snorted and 
laughter swept the right side of the 
room. The Judge looked up, hit his 
gavel. “Silence in the court,” he 
said, wondering what had _hap- 
pened. A man near the door whis- 
pered loudly, “That’s Zeck Smith. 
Showin’ off his love for the Nigras 
pretty fine, ain’t he?” 

Zeck looked in the direction of 
the voice. George leaned his head 
close. “I think it was the one in the 
blue shirt,” he said. “Cab driver.” 

The assistant defense lawyer hit 


his chief’s shoulder. “Look back 
there.” 
“Yeah?” said the older man, 


turning around without interest. 

“That’s Zeck Smith in the seer- 
sucker suit.” 

“Who?” 

“Zechariah Smith, man. I always 
thought he’d be here—his home 
town now, you know.” 

“So that’s him. He don’t look 
much like his picture.” 

Near the door a blonde headed 
girl in a bright green skirt slid 
along the empty bench and touched 
Zechariah’s coat sleeve. 

“Do you think there’s any 
chance he’ll decide for the defense, 
Mr. Smith?” she said. ‘T‘he defense 
has cited the interstate law. It’s an 
open and shut case. Riordan can’t 
ignore that, can he?” 

“Young lady,” said Zechariah, 
“the law doesn’t decide cases. Peo- 
ple do.” 

“I suppose you're right,” she said, 
and slid back to her place. She 
must have been in that class I spoke 
to, he thought. Up front the whis- 
pering went on with the attorneys 
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announced a 


and then the 
fifteen minute the 
aration of final statements. 
On the court side of the dividing 
rail only the defense remained. The 
younger lawyer up, and 
puttting his arm around his chief's 
shoulder, him away from 
the Lester, who had taken 
a seat at the table and was reading 
a book. 
“Talk 
The 


judge 
recess for 


prep- 


stood 


steered 


witness, 


the window,” he 
man wiped sweat 
with a gigantic 


he drew from 


over by 
said. stout 
from his forehead 
white handkerchief 
his back pocket. 
“We're almost 
smiling. But the 
wasn't listening. He 


ready to 


said, 
man 
the 


not 


there, “he 
younger 

out 

but 


stared 
window, speak 
sure of his words. 
“We've the important 
points down in the record,” he said 
turned. “You think there's 
at all that Riordan will 


evidence?” 


got all 


as he 
any chance 
decide on 

‘Impossible,” said the olde 
laughing. “He 
picion what we're doing.” 

“Tm sure. Funny, 
the one all along said we should 
divert attention from the 
established, just get them in the rec- 
ord. Now | don’t know.” 


“Riordan’ll never see through it,” 


man, 


doesn’t even sus- 


l was 


not so 


facts we 


said the older lawyer. “Last thing 
in the world a race-hatin’ old man 
like him would ever see. He's 


pushed us around in courts all his 
life. If you was to walk up to him 
and whisper in his ear, ‘Judge, we're 
trying’ to lose this case sO We can 
win it in a higher court where it'll 
for 


believe 


count more colored 


wouldn't you.” 
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“[ guess you're right. That's what | 
| said all along, but I’m losing my 
confidence, kind of intuition, | 
guess. Sure wouldn’t do to win this 
case here.” 

“Well, what 
decides the case for us, 
stop him.” 

“We'll have to really get their 
minds off the subject. We better not 
say anything more about prosecu- 
tion’s weak points.” 

“You work on it,” said the olde 
man. “I’m goin’ out and get some 
water. Notice if there was a fountain 
when you came up?” 

“At the bottom of the 
with big signs over them.” 
In a few minutes the older lawyer 
was back. “You're goin’ to give the 







do? If he 


We can’t 


can we 


RS 


stairs- 


summation,” he said solemnly. 
“Me?” said the younger man, 

getting up. “Oh, thank you!” He 

took his hand and shook it. 
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Out in the hallway a group had 
Zechariah 
George, the girl in the green - 


gathered around 
and a young instructor. A boy in} 
horn-rimmed 
them. 
“What a trial’ he said to Zech- 
ariah, who leaned against an open 
swinging door, his hand on a glass 
panel displaying in amateurish let- } 
ters: COURTROOM ONE. i 


glasses came 


up to 


have all kinds of evidence to prove 
their case,” said the boy, “and yet 


they spend half the time talking 
about silly little things.” 
“They gained a victory,” Zech- 


S 





ariah said, “When they first were 
recognized by the Judge and stood 
up and spoke in this courtroom. A 
precedent no one can ignore. No- 
body around here on the Judge’s 
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side will mention that, but it can’t 
be ignored.” 

“I see that sir, but why don’t they 
forget Hibbs’ silly questions about 
where people were born’ and 
whether the passengers interrupted 
the trip or not. They've got the 
Irene Morgan case and their evi- 
that interstate tickets 
bought and that’s it.” 

“Tll have to admit I agree with 
you,” said Zechariah. “It seems to 
me that they have only to repeat 
one point. If an interstate railroad 
ticket doesn’t entitle you to the 
privileges of an interstate passen- 
then what does?” 

The girl smiled approvingly. 

“And did you notice Hibbs got 
Lester to say he couldn’t identify 
the ticket and yet later Hibbs in- 
troduced the unused portion of that 
same ticket as important evidence 
on his side?” said Zechariah. 

“I wish you were their lawyer,” 
said the girl. 


dence were 


ger, 


“Zechariah was — embarrassed. 
“Let’s go back,” he said. On the 
way to the doorway post he 


thought: Im no lawyer but in some 
ways I could do better than they’re 
doing.” 

“Why don’t you talk to them now 


before the Judge comes in?” she 
said. He was tempted. 
“No,” he said, “it’s their case. 


They're handling it. How would it 
make them feel?’ He looked at her. 
“How would 


you feel if you were 
in their place?” 

She started to answer, but said 
nothing. When they had regained 
their positions the young lawyer 
was already standing. Speaking 
quickly, in short spurts, with no 
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broadness of accent, he leaned upon 
a closed law book, runing his 
fingers along the trimmed side, as 
if to reassure himself that his words 
were connected to the law. He was 
saying that segregation was illegal 
in interstate commerce because of 
the Irene Morgan case, and then 
abruptly he turned from that point 
as if it were unimportant. 

“You have heard the witnesses— 
prosecution witnesses, if you will— 
admit that there were several chairs 
in the coach that were reversed, 
facing in opposite directions. And 
you may have wondered why the 
defense established that point so 
clearly. That fact is that the de- 
fendants, who were asked to reseat 
themselves—Mr. Roussy toward the 
front and Mr. Lester toward the 
rear—could not therefore be sure 
which was the front and which the 
rear. The conditions therefore for 
obeying to the letter the conductor’s 
request and the police  officer’s 
order were ambiguous. We submit, 
consequently, that our clients were 
not even in clear and certain viola- 
tion of the intrastate law applying 
to segregation of the races.” He 
laughed and part of the audience 
joined him and Judge Riordan cut 
it all short with the gavel, hitting 
it sharply on the board before him. 

“This is a court of law,” he said 
sternly. 

Lawyer Hibbs arose. Sweat had 
been showing in a beginning valley 
from his belt up the middle of his 
shirt, but he put on his white coat, 
taking it from his assistant, and 
tightened his tie. 

“The defense has chosen to make 
this trial an issue of racial antagan- 
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softly 
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ht thir 
Line 


Was 
LO Say 
something like 
he collective 


you could 


elligence 


Gamn il 


it was on your side. And those two 
defense lawyers—it may have been 

game for them once in their lives 
to publicly ridicule white lawyers 
ind be imsolent within the bounds 
of the law. He didnt’ blame them 
for that, but didn‘t they realize 
something much bigger was at stake 
here? First there was the decision 


And always there 


adoul Segregation 


was the way they 


Why 
you 


looked in public. 
the first time 
get a to practice in a 
court? And in this vil- 
lage, of all places. Well, thought, 
sighing, Ive said I will try to under- 


stand always 


act smart-aleck 
chance 


university 


“The segregation law of this state 


Hibbs was going on. He Is a 
bastard, a dirty bastard, thought 
Zechariah ‘is one of the best laws 


for regulating 


between 


and keeping peace 
races that we have. And I 
know, for I have studied many de- 
cisions arising out of this law. Ap- 
plied as it is here in Hillsville, it is 


wise and reasonable And I do not 
wish to see it, by violations, made 
more strict, for I think that would 
be a grave mistake. | Say this be- 
cause [| remember the decision in 
1940 of the State Supreme Court 
in a case in which it was argued 
that a physical barrier must be 


erected between car 
in which segregation is to take 
place. This barrier could be made 
of plywood and permanently nailed 
to the car or it could be a 
type that removable. In 


particular case 


portions of a 


screen 


was this 


Judge Riordan, his chin propped 
with his hand, 
of the bench, 


elbow on the edge 
had 
as if to ponder inwardly the words 
of Lawyer Hibbs. George dropped 
a wad of tobacco—pang against the 
brass and plop in the water. Eyes 


turned toward the doorway. Zech- 


closed his eyes 


ariah smiled, standing there with 
both hands thrust into his seer- 
sucker coat pockets, Panama _ back 


on his head 
Hibbs went 


carefully, 


on, restraining him- 


self speaking in a dry 
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tone that made his assertions sound 
tolerant and inevitable. He finished 
the discussion of physical segrega- 
tion barriers and looked at the clock 


high on the side wall. Its heavy 
roman numerals showed twenty 
minutes to five. “Your Honor, I 


would like to cite one more pre- 
cedent before ending my summa- 
tion. I realize that according to my 
allotment of time I have only one 
minute left to go and I ask humbly 


that Your Honor permit me five 
additional minutes.” 
“Objection!” said the defense 


lawyers together. 

“Objections overruled,” answered 
Judge Riordan. “The time is granted 
you, Lawyer Hibbs. It happens that 
the defense used much less time 
than it was alloted and I see no rea- 
son why you should not have that 
extra amount accorded us.” 

“Thank you sir. It will not take 
me long, I assure you. There have 
been cases—’’ He paused, hunting 


for his words. “There have been 
cases that would make less cool 
heads demand more _ stringent 


segregation laws. In the same year 
I mentioned, 1940, a case came 
before the State Supreme Court in- 
volving the rape of a thirteen-year- 
old white girl by a Nigra gentle- 
men—” 

“Objection!” shouted the stout 
defense lawyer, coming to his feet 
almost out of breath. “The prosecu- 
tion is bringing in material which 
can have no possible connection 
with or bearing on this case.” 

Judge Riordan looked down and 
smiled. “Don’t get so excited,” he 
said. “Now I think Lawyer Hibbs is 
getting a little off the subject, but let’s 
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allow him to finish making his point 
first before deciding, shall we?”’ 

Hibbs resumed. “As I was saying, 
a case involving the rape of a thir- 
teen-year-old white girl by a Nigra 
(he paused) gentleman (he waited 
for laughter and got it) who was 
caught on the white section of pas- 
senger train. The defense objects to 
my mentioning this, but I can only 
say this is a fact, and since when is 
it wrong to mention the truth, un- 
savory as it may be, in a court of 
law? I have nothing against the 
Nigra race, and those in the room 
who know me will testify to that. 
When I served as a judge of this 
honorable court myself several years 
ago, I leaned over backward to be 
fair to colored people brought here 
on trial. I gave them every break 
they deserved, and maybe more.” 

There were mutterings in the audi- 
ence again. 

“And now, Your Honor, I am al- 
most through presenting the case for 
the prosecution, strange as that may 
sound. For I have but one fact to 
leave in your mind. And you know 
as a judge of this honored court that 
it is facts drawn from evidence that 
must decide this case, not hotheaded 
preachments about racial equality or 
some people’s idea that the state law 
is not good enough for them—not 
any of these things, but facts. And 
I ask you-to take with you into your 
chambers just this one fact, for on 
it alone rests this case.” 

He walked over to the little table 
and picked up two blue ticket stubs. 

“The unused portion of two tickets 
would have taken the defendants 
from one state into another. They 
did not use that portion of their 
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came to the brick wall of the build- 
ing that ran along the first block on 
his left and there was no feeling in 
his feet when they hit the sidewalk. 
His anger against the defense lawyers 


grew. He couldn't control it. The 
United States of America, he 
thought, must take credit for this act 
here today as well as for all other 
acts within its borders. He had al- 
ways said that rage against a whole 
country was completely illogical; but 
the anger welled up in him, threaten- 
ing to flood out all his carefully built 
dams of reason and prudence. It 
was just too much. 

He pulled his mind back to the 
defense lawyers — hardheaded one 
minute, so bantam rooster showoff 
the next. A little suspicion moved 
in him. Had he understood why they 
had done all those things? Maybe 
no, he thought, here I go again, giv- 
ing men the benefit of the doubt be- 
cause they are colored. They were 
stupid, he said to himself, and it 
made him feel better. Just plain, 
damnfool stupid. 





These thoughts had spun in his 
mind while the wall lasted. He turn- 
ed the corner into a crowd of late 
shoppers on the main street. Block- 
ing his way was a woman carrying 
packages. 

“Beg pardon,” he said. “Oh, Mrs. 
Kimball.” 

“Mr. Smith! Hello!” She rear- 
ranged the brown sack in the crook 
of her arm, still blocking his way. 

With an incredible effort he said, 
“How are you today?” 

She touched his arm. “If you 
really want to know, I’m put out. 
They’re all out of potato chips in 
here again. “She nodded toward the 
store at their side. ‘Well, I don’t 
know why I should be surprised, 
really. But a supermarket! Imagine 
a supermarket being out of potato 
chips!” 

He left Mrs. Kimball and walked 
on through the business district, past 
the quiet rows of residences where 
bushes stood motionless, heavy with 
blossoms and the fragrance of spring 
in his town. 


on LO 


DID YOU KNOW — 


That Jean-Jacques Dessalines’ first master was white and his second 
Negro? He was first known as “Jacques Duclos,” after his white owner; 
whereas the patronymic Dessalines (originally Des Salines) came from his 


Negro master. 
* 


x 


That South African whites who exhibit too much friendliness toward 
Natives are called kaffirboetie, equivalent to the American “nigger lovers’? 
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® How Machado de Assis minted his sickness and 
frustrations into pure literary gold 


A Great Negro Author 
Rediscovered 


By William L. Grossman 


One day the Devil decided to found a church. With a religious organization 
of his own he was confident that he could win a complete and final victory over 
the forces of good. Defiantly telling God his plan, the Devil explained that even 


God's churchgoers had a carnal, evil side to their nature. “Virtue,” he said, “is 
like a queen whose silken mantle has fringes of cotton. I'll seize those fringes 
and pull the lady over to my side.” He was indeed successful. He preached all 


the vices, and people flocked into his church. But after several years the Devil 
noticed that many of his devout followers were beginning to backslide: the gluttons 
were eating frugally in secret, dishonest politicians were returning money to the 
public treasury, etc. Finally, at his wits’ end, he asked God for an explanation. 
“Poor Devil!” said the Lord. “Didn’t you know that the cotton mantle had 
fringes of silk?” 


7 IP NHE fable here outlined was _ for we cannot yet see them in suffi- 
written, at considerably great- cient perspective—his nearest rival 
] er length, by Machado de for pre-eminence is Alexandre 
Assis, the finest author that Latin Dumas pére. To a_ sophisticated 
America has produced and one of reader Machado is by far the more 
the eminent figures of world litera- satisfying. He is, of course, less pop- 
ture. Among other writers Known ular than Dumas, but to say this is 
to be wholly or partly Negro—and to praise with faint damns. Transla- 
| am omitting contemporary writers, tions of some of his works from Por- 
tuguese into French, Spanish, Italian, 
5 - and German have won him a de- 
cenily returned to the New York Uni- voted following a literary connois- 
versity School of Commerce, Accounts : a ; 
and Finance after four vears in Brazil. oe Now at last he - becoming 
He is the translator of eprrapH or 4 ®Vailable to readers of English, who 
SMALL WINNER and the author of sev- have greeted his first translated novel 
eral books. with an appreciative understanding 
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that 


would cause him tremendous 
elation; Machado was, in his literary 
taste, a pronounced Anglophile. But 
he would not reveal his elation, for 
he was also a man of great reserve. 
He sometimes referred contemptu- 
ously to expansive extroverts as 
people who “spill over.” Indeed, 
what he most emulated in English 
writers, apart from their humor, was 
their restraint. 


DISENCHANTED WRITER 


The moral of the little fable is 
readily perceived: that the human 
heart contains a potential abundance 
of both good and evil, and that he 
who would understand man’s nature 
must take full account of both. To 
have arrived at so moderate a con- 
clusion represented for Machado 
something of a spiritual triumph. 
Recognition of the godlike in man 
was not easy for him. In his best- 
known works he is disenchanted 
about man and bitter about God—or 
rather about fate, for Machado was 
(despite the fable) a non-believer. 

There is plenty of humor in 
Machado, but it is a sour humor, 
like Hamlet’s when he feigns mad- 
Machado’s bit- 
terness, credit in part his early pov- 
erty and his physical debility. He 
suffered from a variety of illnesses, 
chief among them epilepsy, which 
for a shy man like Machado was a 
double plague. 

Part of Machado’s dim view of 
mankind resulted from his insight 
into motives and springs of human 
action. He ferreted out hypocrisy 
and self-deceit with such acumen 
that his readers are likely to be em- 
barrassed at times when 


ness. As causes of 


they see 
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their own foibles exposed by him. 
For example, one of his characters 
finds a small amount of money and 
turns it over to the police, a deed 
that brings praise from his friends 
and causes him to feel immensely 
pleased with himself; subsequently 
he finds a much larger sum and con- 
cludes that Providence would not 
have placed so much money in his 
path if she had not intended it for 
him. No one else knows he has 
found the money, and he keeps it. 
How few of us have not been guilty 
of equally absurd rationalizations 
to circumvent our respective con- 
sciences, while we prided ourselves 
on relatively trivial acts of decency! 
Machado sugar-coats such pills with 
wit enough so that, if we are forced 
painfully to re-examine our self- 
estimates, we can at the same time 
laugh at ourselves. Thus, after de- 
ciding to keep the large sum, our 
hero’s conscience becomes so tender 
that it pains him to hear himself still 
praised tor his earlier act; and, when 
he seems annoyed at receiving the 
praise, people praise him all the 
more for being so modest. 


PSYCHIATRIC APPROACH 


Machado’s_ psychological insight 
led him to adopt an almost psychi- 
atric approach to many of his char- 


acters. Earlier than Freud, he per- 
ceived the mutual basis and indis- 
tinct boundaries of commonplace 


behavior, neuroticism, and outright 
insanity. One of his stories, for ex- 
ample, tells of a conscientious mu- 
nicipal psychiatrist who, applying a 
strict definition of abnormality, finds 
it logically necessary to incarcerate 
in his asylum the entire community. 
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isy, their whole personal inade- 


lacy; in his greatest works racial 


conflict plays ilmost no part 

p Machado gives the eternal lie to the 

notion, apparently held by many 

C American publishers, that a Negro 

li can produce first-class literature only 
he field of race problems 


Consider, for example, the novel 
Epitaph of a Small Winner, which | 
the pleasure and the anguish of 
islating into English. (1 say an- 
ruish, because many of Machado’s 


phrases and thoughts are infinitely 


subtle.) It is the story of a rich play- 

C ov of Rio de Janeiro who has no 
ybject in life other than personal 

me and the pleasure of the mo- 


The result is a life of frustra- 


ind semi-satistaction. The hero’s 


sex life, his efforts to philosophize, 
c his somewhat tardy charitable 
ctivities, all reflect the absence of 


solid base in personal integrity 


Apart trom the omission of economic 


r 
igvic struggle reflected sharp- 
noweve in one of the other 
characters his man’s history, comic 
tragic, 1s essentially a story of 
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Did Machado not understand 
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tv? Machado was not one to 
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tlons. 
abolished in Brazil until 1888. In- 
stead of attacking it as a violation 
of fundamental rights, Machado ex- 
posed the sinister interplay between 
slavery and the minds of the individ- 
uals involved. In Epitaph of a Small 
Winner, the wealthy hero, when still 
a child, has a little slave boy as his 
personal servant; he rides him as if 
he were a horse, beating him with 
a stick and turning his head sharply 
to left and to right. When the slave 
boy grows up, his owner frees him; 
and one of the first things the ex- 
slave does is to buy a slave of his 
own and beat him at the slightest 
provocation. Thus slavery, or any 
other institution or relationship in 
which man’s power over man is vir- 
tually unbridled, stimulates sadism, 
which in turn begets more sadism. 
Here as elsewhere, Machado con- 
sidered effects on people more im- 
portant than doctrines. 


Take slavery, which was not 


COLOR INFLUENCED WRITINGS 


Again, although Machado did not 
deal with race problems as such, it 
would be a mistake to suppose that 
his writings were wholly uninfluenced 
by color consciousness. People who 
saw Machado tell us that he was not 
able to “pass”; and there was a cer- 
tain amount of anti-Negro prejudice 
in Brazil even before the recent ef- 
fects of American and other adverse 
(in this respect) foreign influences. 
However, the prejudice in Brazil 
was and still is weaker than in the 
United States; and, as pointed out by 
Roy Nash in this periodical, it varies 
with the degree of color, so that 
against a relatively light-skinned in- 
dividual like Machado the prejudice 
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becomes relatively light. 

Machado’s feelings about color 
were inextricably mingled with his 
feelings about his mother. She was 
a white woman from Portugal—al- 
though, as many of the Portuguese 
had Moorish ancestors, she may have 
been partly Negro. At any rate, she 
was ostensibly white, and Machado 
appears to have thought of her as 
white. She died when he was a small 
child. He was raised with great lov- 
ing kindness by his mulatto step- 
mother, whom in his later life, how- 
ever, he rarely or never visited. 
Machado’s attitude towards color 
was doubtless influenced by his yearn- 
ings for his real mother, his white 
mother, and rejection of the darker 
woman who replaced her. 

Only in the light of this back- 
ground can one understand Ma- 
chado’s strange little story in which 
a young man, rejected by the girl of 
his choice, unexpectedly inherits a 
fortune; he thereupon announces his 
quest of a woman sufficiently pale to 
satisfy his extreme taste; he courts 
and then breaks off with one lady 
after another because he finds none 
of them pale enough; this quest ends 
only with the hero’s death. The story 
obviously represents an unconscious 
search for mother a common 
enough psychological phenomenon; 
but the insistence on her being ex- 
tremely pale, i.e., white, was prob- 
ably connected with, among other 
things, the color of Machado’s 
mother’s skin and the environmental 
suggestion of white supremacy in a 
traditionally slave-holding society. 

Also in the contribution that color- 
consciousness made to Machado’s 


(Continued on page 610) 
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® He is denied a job because he is black 


Wanted a Compulsory 
Federal FEPC 


By Constance Motley 


} ERE is the case history of 
a man seeking employment, 

a record which you would 
ordinarily find in the files of an em- 
ployment agency. But because Karl 
C. Vann was required to furnish a 
photograph of himself, and/or indi- 
cate his race with each application, 
his case history is now in the legal 
files of the national office of the 
NAACP. It will probably wind up 
in a folder labeled: “Cases Demon- 
strating the Need for a Compulsory 
FErc.” 

The NAACP has to file this case 
because there is very little, if any- 
thing, the Association can do for a 
man after being turned down by 
twenty-four radio stations in nine- 
teen states, and only three of which 
have compulsory FEPC laws. 

The case history of Mr. Vann is 
an added reason why we must have 
a compulsory federal FEPC, since 
so far most of the states have failed 
to enact such legislation.” 

Karl C. Vann, veteran of World 
War II, age 37, married, first class 
radio telephone operator license grant- 
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ed by the Federal Communications 
Commission, seeks position as 1) Radio 
Operator and/or Transmitter Engineer 
or 2) Electronic Laboratory Technician 
or 3) Radio Trouble Shooter or Elec- 
trical Tester. 


EDUCATION 


School of Radio & Television, 
NA ¥, 


Successfully completed the following 
courses: 


Pierce 


1) Service and repair course cover- 
ing AM, FM and Television receivers 
and transmitters. 

2) Highly theoretical communica- 
tions course embracing all aspects of 
transmitter functions, design and oper- 
ation. Elected to Associate Member- 
ship in the Institute of Radio Engineers. 


1935-1938 
Correspondence 
Scranton, Pa. 


International Schools, 


Correspondence course in Electrical 
Engineering. 


1940 


Brooklyn Technical Trade School 


400 hours Radio course in Repair 
and Servicing. Graduated August 1940. 
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half of Mr. Vann with the Connecticut 
ind New York Commissions. ) 
2. Only eight states have compulsory 


Fair Employment Practices Commis- 
sions: Connecticut, Massachusetts, New 
Jersey, New Mexico, New York, Ore- 
gon, Rhode Island, and Washington. 
One state, Colorado, has made its law 
compulsory only with respect to public 
employment. Two states, Indiana and 
Wisconsin, have FEPC laws without 
enforcement powers. Two states, Ne- 
braska and Kansas, have set up com- 
mittees to study the problem. 
[wenty-eight cities have taken some 
action with respect to FEPC, thirteen 
of which are in the state of Ohio 
despite the fact that Ohio has no state 
FEPC law. These cities are East Chi- 
cago and Gary, Indiana; Chicago, Illi- 


nois; Denver, Colorado; Milwaukee, 
Wisconsin; Minneapolis, Minnesota; 
New York City; Phoenix, Arizona; 


Richmond, California; Seattle, Wash- 
ington; Sioux City, Iowa; the following 
Ohio cities: Akron, Campbell, Cincin- 
nati, Cleveland, Girard, Hubbard, Lor- 


rain, Lowellville, Niles, Steubenville, 
Struthers, Warren, Youngstown; and the 
following Pennsylvania cities: Farrell, 
Monessen, Philadelphia, and Sharon. 
The state of Pennsylvania, however, 
like Ohio, has no FEPC law. 

Of these ordinances, four, those in 
Cincinnati, Richmond, Sioux City, and 
Phoenix, apply only to the city, its 
officers and agents. The one in Denver 
applies only to the city and county. 
Two of these cities, Akron and Seattle, 
have policy resolutions only which 
apply to public employment. New York 
City’s ordinances apply to contractors 
and employment agencies. The Sioux 
City ordinance applies to persons grant- 
ed franchises or licenses by the city. 
All the other ordinances apply to pri- 
vate employers. 

The Minneapolis law applies to em- 
ployers of two or more people. In 
Campbell, Hubbard, Lowellville, Niles, 
Struthers and Youngstown the laws 
apply to employers of ten or more. 
The rest of the ordinances apply to em- 
ployers of one or more. 


Ee 


DID YOU KNOW — 


That one of the brilliant teachers of fencing in old Louisiana was the 


Negro “Black Austin’? 


Edward Larocque Tinker lists several famous Louisiana Negro masters 
of fencing in his “French Writings in Louisiana During the 19th Century.” 


* 


* 


That one of Peru’s leading contemporary writers of short stories is the 


mulatto Enrique Lopez Albujar (1875- 


)? 


Lopez Albujar’s best known published works are Andean Tales (1920), 
Matalaché, and New Andean Tales (1937). Lopez Albujar is a lawyer and 


judge. 
* 


* 


That South Carolina had two Negro lieutenant-governors in Alonzo 
Ransier, in 1870, and Richard Gleaves, in 1872? 
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DID YOU KNOW - 


José de San Martin (1778-1850), liberator of Chile and 
regiments of Negroes in his army of liberation? 
Wilde remarks in his history of Negroes in Buenos Aires 


were “among the best troops in the national army.’ 
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@ This unique interracial group practices the 
proposition that “all men are created equal” 


Brotherhood on the 
Campus 


By Frederick Olson 


iy N Central Missouri an_ inter- 
racial group composed of both 
JL Jews and Protestants is practic- 
ing the “proposition that all men are 
created equal.’ The group members, 
who are Missouri Uni- 
versity and Lincoln University, Mis- 
sourl’s Negroes, 
of equality by 
eating together twice a month and 
exchanging opinions on_ current 


students in 
state college for 


learn the meaning 


events 

Sponsored by the YMCA and the 
YWCA on both campuses, the club, 
which is now called the Lincoln 
Current Events Group, 
has been demonstrating that friendly 
interaction under the guidance of 
alert leaders can dispell stereotypes 
and misconceptions held by members 
of both races. Members of the group 


University 


who lacked strong convictions either 


FREDERICK OLSON is now a mem- 
ber of the Group Ministry, a governing 
body for the West Side Christian Par- 
ish, an interracial group in the Chicago, 
lll., slums. 
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positive or negative are in most 
converted to whole hearted 
support of racial equality. Naturally 
those who have no rigid opinion on 
the “race problem” are usually white 
students who have never tasted dis- 
crimination or have had no previous 
contact with Negroes. However, 
Jewish members often manifest a 
deep and sympathetic understanding 
of discrimination. 

Club members meet twice a month 
for a fellowship supper and dis- 
cussion directed by student leaders. 
On the first Thursday on each month 
Missouri University students drive 
to Jefferson City, a distance of 30 
miles, to meet in the Lincoln Uni- 
versity home economics parlor. Lin- 
coln University students return the 
visit to Missouri University on the 
third Thursday of each month. 

Food for the supper is cooked by 
members of the group and served 
cafeteria style. Loud conversation 
and hearty jokes punctuate the clat- 
ter of silverware as members from 
each university review the other’s 


Cases 
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e me and being foreigner | 

KnOW wi nt bystander 

explained. Then I felt mean, so 

vhen | got to Lincoln University I 
vas very glad to join this group.” 


Atte eating tne 


students seat 


mseives in a large circle and be- 
discussion under the informal 
yuidance <¢ leaders chosen from the 
group. The club is not an intellec- 
forum, consequently discussion 


around topics Of current in- 


‘ 


| 
est such as the stee 


strike, point 


4 and the presidential candi- 
iates. Everyone is free to air his 
wn theory or opinion: a relaxing 
ersion for students tired of hear- 
g professors expound in the class- 
Ordinarily Negro problems are 


ormal topic of discussion; be- 
ause heated debates often arise on 


utters that are charged with much 





less emotion. The group leaders, 
who have a sense of pioneering in 
changing unfavorable attitudes, feel 
that concentration on race would 
only serve to over emphasize preju- 
dice. Nevertheless, Negro problems 
are often discussed quite intimately 
during the suppers and informal cof- 
tee breaks 

Avoidance of formal discussions 
of race problems Is a strength rather 
than a weakness of the group. “We 
could 


prove equality with every 


argument in the book but that still 
wouldn't bring about warm friend- 
ships,” explained Miss Steib, one of 
“We have a more 

The “more ef- 
fective challenge” is the group’s em- 
phasis on brotherhood, or a com- 
mon sonship to God. Group spon- 
sors and leaders seek to prove to 
new members that discrimination 
against race, creed, or class is an 
affront to God. “Individuals excuse 
themselves when they reject man- 
made proofs, but a man must deal 
with his conscience when he rejects 
the law of God,” declared Miss 
Steib. This creed, shared by the 
older members of the group, is not 
at first apparent to the outsider 
There is no hint of preaching from 
the sponsors and leaders, but the 
newcomer soon becomes aware of 
their deep conviction and before 
long he too shares the belief. 


the group leaders 


effective challenge 


GROUP LEADERS 
Ihe group leaders are Lillian 
Gines, a student at Lincoln Uni- 
versity, and Marion Steib, a white 
student at Missouri University. They 
are responsible for crystallizing group 
policy but their biggest job is re- 
cruiting membership. The group has 
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MEMBERS of the interracial Lincoln university current events group at supper. 


Food was found to be an effective promoter of fraternal relations 


about 26 members: twelve from 
University and fourteen 
from Missouri University, One of 
the Missouri University members is 
a Negro who has joined since Mis- 
souri admitted Negroes to her state 
university. This year members of 
another minority—Jewish students 
from the Missouri University Hillel 
foundation—joined the group. Their 
enthusiastic Rabbi had read of re- 
sentment between Negroes and Jews 
in other parts of America. One 
way, he felt, to avoid that in Mis- 
souri was to introduce members of 


Lincoln 
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the two racial and religious minori- 
ties to each other. Leaders of the 
discussion group were glad to sup- 
port his ideas and the Jewish stu- 
dents were soon a part of the club. 

When first organized in 1947 
thoughtful members of Lincoln Uni- 
versities Christian Association were 
looking for a method of doing their 
share in solving the “race problem.” 
After deciding that one of the big- 
gest bars to racial equality was that 
Negroes and whites really don’t know 
each other, they invited some Mis- 
souri students to their campus. One 
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University students were not allowed 
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After being 


University buildings 
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Ihe senio sponsor and main 
sparkplug of the oup is W. B 
Dea Jasor ice president Ol 
Linco University. Speaking from 
ea f experienc dealing with 
liscrimination he says Many peo 
ye muisunderstand the term racial! 
equality and fall to get a true con 
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Iringe Of prejudice Various 
reasons felt diffident about the other 
“Many Negro students doubted 


race 


that there were groups who sincere- 
| accept them as_ brother,” 
“Some of them 


ealize that they haven’t been pull- 
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INDIVIDUALS HESITANT 
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sons co-sponsor from 
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director profes- 
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has 
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said 


issues society 


upon,” group 
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cave college 


Both sponsors concentrate on ef- 


fecting permanent changes in atti- 
tude. They hope that members of 
the group will be leaders in_ their 


home communities after graduating 
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THIS MIXED GROUP at the NAACP west coast conference in Asilomar, Califor- 
nia, are a few of the 125 delegates who attended this unusual interracial conference. 
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Editorials 


DR. LOUIS T. WRIGHT 


R. LOUIS T. WRIGHT died at his home in New York City on Octo- 
D ber 8. For 40 years he was connected with the National Association 
tor the Advancement of Colored People, and for 20 years as the chairman 
of its board. Dr. Wright made abolition of second-class citizenship for 
Negroes his life work. With him this was not an occasional and sporadic 
fight, it was a twenty-four struggle in the battle against oppression and 
moral dyspepsia. To him the God’s-in-His-heaven attitude, which today 
1ints sO many successful Negroes, was anathema. For a Negro to lack 
self-assertion, high ideals, and a good dose of rebelliousness was, he felt, 
1 cowardly concession to expediency. And one of his great achievements 
was his ability to infect his friends and fellow workers with this spirit and 
faith in the ultimate triumph of the NAACP cause. 


What took Dr. Wright the research scientist and surgeon out of the 
laboratory and the operating room into the community was his persistent 
drive to help folk realize their ideals and desires. He united great strength 
of character with high intelligence; wit with simplicity; logic with enthusiasm; 
kindness with discipline; and vision with humor. Let the Negro never be 
ccused of forgetting this great American champion of equality and integrity 
or of forsaking the goals which he set. 


AFRICA AWAKES 


ECENT headlines screech “Terror in Kenya,” “Non-White Defiance,” 

Race Riot in South Africa.” Behind these headlines is the story of 

an awakening Africa. Kicked out of Asia and most of the Pacific islands, 

white imperialism now tries to recoup its fortunes in Negro Africa. It is the 

same old imperialism, but the phrases and the slogans are new. The British 

call it “colonial development and welfare”; the French, “incorporating 
natives into the French Union.” 


There was a universal belief in Britain that all was well within her Afri- 
can colonies. It seemed that the natives accepted British rule gladly, delight- 
edly. Then came the war and virtual British bankruptcy, She lost India, 
Burma, Ceylon, etc. But the Tories in the Colonial Office decided to hold 
on at all costs to Africa; to make of the continent what George Padmore 
calls Britain’s “third empire.” But Africans quickly showed that they did not 
regard British rule as the millenium. They began to demand independence 


or at least dominion status with the maximum of self-government. And 
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England has had to make concessions to local demands in Nigeria and in 
the Gold Coast. 


HE French, on the other hand, have never envisioned independence for 

any of their colonies, African or otherwise. Yet they have had to make 
some concessions to native nationalism, which they have tried to do by 
creating the French Union. Theoretically, all members of the Union are 
equal. Actually, however, authority still stems from Paris and native leaders 
of nationalist movements are arrested and jailed, or exiled. 


Imperialism has been weakened in Africa, but it has not been liquidated. 
Europe still expects Africa to supply foodstuffs, raw materials, big African 
armies, and to provide military, naval, and air bases. Europe wants an 
Africa for the European, not an Africa for Africans. That is why Africans 
look with scepticism upon the “new” colonial policies. Where concessions 
are hesitantly made the natives regard them as sops to expediency, not as 
sincere efforts at reform. This suspicion is an outcome of continual disap- 
pointments and broken promises, extending in many instances over centuries. 


Added to the old distrusf is the rise of Malanism in South Africa. White 
insolence and racial discrimination are nothing new in South Africa. What 
is new is that a present-day government makes racism a government policy. 
South Africa likewise has the distinction of being the only country in the 
world to narrow people’s political rights in recent years; to proclaim ‘a new 
racial order” and play the role of bitter-end champion of white supremacy. 

This rampant racialism extends even to business, where corporations are 
classified according to the race of the persons holding controlling interest. 


ATIVES are rebelling against these segregative restrictions with a 

passive resistance movement. They are flouting curfew and pass laws 
and going to jail in an effort to make the statutes ridiculous and inopera- 
tive. Though defiance of the segregation laws is gaining momentum, there 
has so far been little violence. 


Trouble in Kenya, East Africa, stems from similar economic and political 
conditions. Whites wield all the political power, own more than half of the 
land on the plateau (the lowlands are of little value to anybody), and 
pursue a color-bar almost as rigid as that in South Africa. Native reaction 
was organization of the East African Association in the 20’s to protect 
Kikuyu land rights. The British reply was to arrest and deport, without 
trial, Harry Thuku, the EAA leader. Then the Kenya African Union was 
organized by four African members of the Kenya Legislative Council. Now 
the Mau Mau, a secret society, has resorted to violence because many 
natives think the KAU too conservative and they have lost faith in the 
white man’s good intentions and promises. 


Native hostility in South Africa and Kenya are time bombs which will 
eventually blast Europe out of Africa. 
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® A glimpse of the Arabic community in Israel 


The Arabs in Israel 


By Irene Diggs 


eaks Arabic or lives in) compared with Arabs elsewhere in 


\ counts s an Arab the world Nevertheless, there is a 


/ {HEORETICALLY anyone off then he ever was before or when 


i ers of n on Arabs tremendous difference in the stand- 






s definition, once ard of living between Jew and Arab. 
iow Israel. Before Theoretically wages for Jew and 
g 48 there were Arab are equal, in practice they may 
s Oo ind a quarter not be. In theory both have the same 
-alestine. Today there are rights, privileges and responsibilities, 
st Arabs in the state of except that universal” conscrip- 
Of the 750,000 Arab refu tion does not apply to Arabs, In 
protection and aid from —=‘1948, thirty thousand Arabs had the | 
Nations about 200,000 — right to vote and in the recent elec- 
Arab part « Palestine: tron about S0,000 were eligible to 
. the Gazah area vote. Two Israeli parties, the Com- 
Prans-Jordan; 100 munists and Maipam, had Arab 
Leb ind smaller num candidates. There were three Arabs 
Syria, Iraq, and Egypt n the previous parliament. Arabs 
O 80,000 Arabs in Israel to seek to be integrated into Histadrut, ( 
s 120,000 are Moslems, which among other things, is a Fed- 
1) Christians and 15,00 Dru eration of Trade Unions i 
es. The Druzes tend to regard them Unfortunately the Arabs are not | 
tion within a nation reographically distributed in Israel : 
K Arabic, are antagonisuc — They are not only concentrated but fl 
M = ng tend to PC constitute majorities in various com- 
Israeli munities in Galilee. Nazareth is an | 
“ © wold mat Israel nwa Arab town. Arabs in Israel lack the 
ige Arab villager is better usual social, cultural, and_ political 
DR. IRENE DIGGS © spent some Structures because they are a refugee 
951. teaches anthr or uprooted people consisting pri 
Ml n State College, Balt marily of laborers and peasants 
M They have few professionals and to 
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members of the “upper crust.” With 
the exception of Catholic and Com- 


munist groups the Arabs in Israel 
are without important leaders be- 
cause the leaders not only ordered 
the Moslems to leave but fled them- 
selves. Perhaps the most important 
Arab leader in Israel today is the 
Greek Orthodox Archbishop. 

The children of Jews and Arabs 
do not attend the same schools. One 
hundred co-educational government 
schools are provided the Arab chil- 
dren between six and thirteen years 
of age and more than 25,000 are in 
school. About thirty-four percent of 
the students are girls. There are at 
present no qualified Arab teachers 
in Israel since formerly the Arab 
teachers were “selected” by the Brit- 
ish and are not now considered 
“suitable.” There are about fifty pri- 


vate schools, supported by church 
and missionary groups, with some 


thouand students, 

two Arab newspapers 
in Israel: a daily edited by a Jew 
with an Arab staff and an Arab 
weekly edited by members of the 
Communist party. 

Some anxiety exists because the 
Communist party is making head- 
way among the Arabs. Communists 
are said to exploit the complaints of 
Arabs. Two members of the previ- 
ous Israeli parliament Com- 
munists. Arab groups 


five 
There are 


were 
Communist 


are perhaps the only Arab ones with 
adequate leadership, with the ex- 
ception of the Catholic groups. The 
Communist leaders did not run 
away. The international directive did 
not oppose Israel’s war of independ- 
ence, 

Are the Arabs loyal to Israel? A 
most difficult question to answer. 
Arabs outside Israel do threaten 
Israel and have not as yet recog- 
nized its existence. Concentrations 
of Arabs on the frontiers of Israel 
do present grave problems. Just over 
the borders are friends, former 
neighbors and relatives of the Arabs 
living in Israel. Arabs are active in 
smuggling and contraband and these 
activities are carried on with the 
enemies of Israel. Israel’s borders 
cannot be guarded adequately with 
the limited manpower available. 
There are many infiltrators. Perhaps 
18,000 Arabs live illegally in Israel, 
while almost 25,000 infiltrators have 
been legalized. 

Neither a solution nor even an at- 
titude toward the Arab problem in 
Israel seems to have crystallized. 
There are various possibilities: He- 
braization, religious autonomy, mi- 
gration and assimilation. Meanwhile 
there is an attempt to make Arabs 
full legal citizens without discrim- 
ination, to provide them equality be- 
fore the law, and equality in day-to- 
day life in Israel. 
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DID YOU KNOW — 


That twenty-five of the 103 State Convention delegates called in 1867 
to draft a new Virginia state constitution were Negroes? 
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Looking and Listening... 


RACE LABELING 


ind racial 


R ACIAL stereotypes 
labeling of crime stories 


anything else to 


does 
more, perhaps, than 
discrimination. De 
brand them as 


and one easily falls prey 


ustify Negro 
numanize a people, Or 


criminals 


to the type of argument advanced by 
this 70-year-old Georgia woman 
She was apparent outraged by 
something that Norman Thomas said 
lown Hall program, so she 
wrote him anonymously and enclosed 
four clippings from Georgia news- 
Papers in justification of het beliet 
i the country Is going to pot in 
iCial relations because segregation 1s 
crumbling 
In the clippings which she sent 


Mr. Thomas, the race labeling is used 


In every instance in reference to a 


For 


crime committed by a Negro 

example Iwo Atlanta Negroes 
slain Police Thursday jailed a 
33-year-old Negro woman on sus- 
picion of murder Negro man 
snatches purse Negro arrested 


on drunk-speed assault charge 
Here are some excerpts from her 


letter to Mr. Thomas 


Dear Mr. Thom Recently when I 
heard your remarks on Town Meeting 
of the Air, I thought how profitable to 
you (and others) it would be if you 
could spend one or two years in the 
South and change your views to those 
based on facts rather than theory. It 
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is easy to theorize when we are far from 
the scene. We see that jllustrated in 
Washington all too often 

And when I say South, I do not mean 
Florida, and certainly not Miami, which 
is settled largely by northern gangsters, 


labor union leaders, and rich Jews, 
along with a number who serve them 
But even in Miami they have their 
racial troubles! I was told last winter 


that when some Negroes demanded the 
use of the golf links, the white people 
refused to go and naturally withdrew 
You can’t force peo- 
those whom they 


maintenance fees 


ple to associate with 


do not wish 


Last summer | spent several weeks 
in Chicago and Indiana and I was sin 
cerely shocked to see and feel the anti 
racial feeling existing in that section. A 
woman of high intelligence said to me 
as we sat at dinner in a Chicago hotel 

‘It is so much better the way you have 
it in the South. Up here we have no 
segregation, the push them 
selves, the whites resent it, hence the 
In the South you say frankly 


and you can be 


Negroes 


tension 


you have segregation 


friends on that basis.’ 

And this was certainly true until out 
which the race had 
not enough fibre to withstand, 
caused many of them to become can 
tankerous in manner, making them- 
selves obnoxious in their assumed dig- 
nity. There was a time when the white 
loved the colored people, and the Ne- 
loved their white friends. Now 
it seems nobody loves anybody. 
There is no yse to make the South the 
scapegoat in this matter. 


side propaganda, 


moral 


groes 
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NEW FIELDS 


RECENT release of the John 

Hay Whitney Foundation, which 
awards annual opportunity fellow- 
ships to Americans who are artificial- 
ly restricted because of racial and 
other barriers, calls attention to the 
increasing tendency of Negro fellows 
to prepare for and enter new fields. 
One of these is foreign service. 

Among the 1952-53 Negro fellows, 
Mercer Cook, Jr., is now in Paris 
where he will continue his graduate 
work at the Institut d’Etudes Politi- 
ques preparatory to entering the 
State Department. James T. Harris, 
Jr., under his fellowship, is complet- 
ing his Masters Degree at Princeton. 
He plans to become a specialist in 
the Middle East. An earlier fellow, 
Andrew Brimmer, who received his 
M.A. in economics at the University 
of Washington, became a Fulbright 
fellow to India and is now in the 
graduate school of public administra- 
tion at Harvard where he will con- 
tinue his studies of the economy of 
India. 

One of the early recipients of an 
opportunity fellowship was Romeo 
A. Cherot, who pursued Russian 
studies under his award. Today he 
is a reviewer with Radio Free Europe 
in New York City where he works 
on broadcasts to countries behind the 
Iron Curtain. 

Another pioneer is Samuel J. Cul- 
lers, a Fisk graduate, who received 
his M. A. in city planning from the 
Massachusetts Institute of Tech- 
nology. Upon graduation he was ap- 
pointed as senior planner with the 
Hartford, Conn., Redevelopment Au- 
thority. When Charles Lee Bruce 
completed his Ph. D. in zoology at 
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the University of Michigan, with the 
assistance of an opportunity fellow- 
ship, he was placed in charge of the 
microbiology section of the Com- 
ponents Laboratory at the Detroit 
Arsenal. 

“These and other opportunity fel- 
lows,” explains director Dr. Robert 
Weaver, “are making more real the 
promise of American democracy 
while they develop their talents more 
fully and quickly.” 


SOUTH AFRICA 


HE Pretoria News (August 8, 

1952) reports that the Afri- 
kaanse Studentebond is going to ap- 
peal to the Union Government to en- 
force total segregation of students in 
certain universities where Europeans 
and non-Europeans intermingle in 
classes and elsewhere. The Bond has 
reaffirmed its belief in the basis of 
separate institutions in respect of the 
different racial groups in South 
Africa, and upholds apartheid as far 
as non-Europeans are concerned. 
The Bond wants all non-Europeans 
students accommodated at institu- 
tions such as Fort Hare and Went- 
worth. 


WEST GERMANY 


\ JHILE South Africa bustles 

backward racially, West Ger- 
mans are trying to blot out the legacy 
of Nazi racialism. Confronted with 
the problem of thousands of brown 
babies, Germans have decided to as- 
similate them. In line with this policy 
German educators have adopted a 
textbook for their primary and sec- 
ondary schools to help teachers and 
students understand the human prob- 
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litle of the booklet is 
Nevgerhbub (Maxi, Our 
IS published by 
Bremen 


lems involved 
Max 
Negro Lad) 


unser 
and it 
Eilens & Schunémann of 
Beautifully illustrated with pictures ol 


handsome brown children, the 45- 


anticipates and explains all 


page text 
the questions which might arise in 
connection wit! occupation-chil 


[hese children of mixed parentage 


have been subject of many editorials 
in the German press and increased 
German interest in human and race 


problems generally, especially Negro 
problems. One of the biggest German 
picture magazines Carries a comic 
strip by the famous Brinkmann in 
which he has a Negro girl who has 
been adopted by a German family 
and is being reared with the rest of 
the children. One of Germany’s best 
directors, Stemmle, 
a movie dealing with the problem of 


Negro child is postwar Germany 


is going to shoot 


NEGRO TEACHERS 


i ie 
irom 


comes 


New 


following 


the bulletin of 


excerpt 


the 


Jersey Division Against Discrimina- 
tion, department of education, New- 
ark 

4 survey on the number and place 


ment of Negro teachers in New Jersey 
shows that the integration of the public 
increased job 


schools has resulted in 


opportunities for Negro teachers. In 
1948, when the desegregation of schools 


New 
fears had 


Jersey counties 


been 


in nine southern 


was undertaken, voiced 
on the one hand, that integration would 
create racial friction, and on the other 
that school 


would decrease the 


hand, in integrated system 
number of employ 
ment Negro 
As to the former, good will guided by 


has 


opportunities for teachers 


common sense and moral courage 
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maintained an unbroken record of good 
relations in all communities affected 
In 1945-46, 395 Negro teachers were 
employed in elementary, and 20 in sec- 
ondary a total of 415 in the 


nine counties that maintained segregated 


schools, o1 


schools. The survey of Negro Teacher 


Placement revealed that there were 391 


elementary and 34 secondary Negro 
teachers. or a total of 425 in these 
same counties as of June 1952 

No report has been made of a Negro 


teacher losing her position due to a 


of racial integration in the 


was reported 


program 
public school system It 
and verified, however, that three or four 
Negro teachers were retired and several 
were released prior to their securing of 
tenure just before the completion of 
three 


school systems 


years’ service with several local 
The placement of Negro teachers in 
schools of New Jersey 
7.9 per cent in the last 
1945-46 there were 455 
elementary school teachers, whereas to- 
there are 582. There has been an 
Negro teachers in the 


a total of 24 secondary 


the elementary 
has increased 


six years. In 


day 
increase of 39 
secondary level: 
teachers in 1945-46 compared to 63 in 
the year 1951-52. Considering teachers 
both on the elementary and secondary 
there was an 34.8 
per cent Negro teachers throughout the 
State 1945-46 and 1951-52. In 
1945-46 there were 479 Negro teachers 
n all levels of public schools, and in 
1952 645 Negro 


levels, increase of 





between 


June there were 
teachers 

There has been a rapid rise in the 
total number of Negro em- 
ployed in the northern counties of New 
Jersey in the last six years. In 1945-46 
there were only 64 elementary teachers 
in the northern counties compared with 
a total of 157 Negro teachers as of June 


1952. On the there 


teachers 


secondary level, 


were four Negro teachers in the high 
schools of the northern counties, while 
in June 1952 there were 29 Negro 
teachers. Since June 1952, the total 
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number of Negro teachers in the ele- 
mentary and secondary school levels has 
increased 


NAACP PRAISED 


HIS penerating compliment on 

the work of the NAACP comes 
from the October 3, 1952, issue of 
The Catholic Universe Bulletin of 
Cleveland, Ohio: 

One of the finest and most forward- 
looking organizations in the U. S. is 
keeping its 43rd birthday this year. This 
is the National Association for the Ad- 
vancement of Colored People. It was in 
1909 that 53 Americans of many racial 
origins banded together to right the 
wrongs that were being perpetrated 
against a large segment of American 
citizens. It has made wonderful strides. 

The association is one of America’s 


best friends. It seeks to make a reality 


; 
— 


h 
t) 





of the democracy of which we boast. 
America plays a larger part in the world 
scene than it did in 1909. We stand 
before the nations as the greatest pro 
ponent in all history of the rights of all 
mankind. Yet, our stand on the home 
front has often contradicted our stand 
on the world front. Our treatment of 
15 million Negroes in our midst has 
not been a pretty picture. Yet, its colors 
are not as dark as they once were. This 
change has been wrought in great part 
by the NAACP. 

The organization’s work is by no 
means completed. We feel that for the 
continued welfare of America it should 
go on. But that is possible only through 
the cooperation of all citizens of good 
will. The NAACP perpetuates its good 
work by an annual membership drive. 

We earnestly ask all to sign up for 
this noble task of assigning to all of 
God’s human creatures the rights with 
which He has endowed them. 


PICTURED here are well known Ohio attorneys who are members of the legal 

committee of the Ohio state conference of NAACP. branches just after they had 

participated in a civil-rights panel at the annual meeting of the conference held 
in Columbus September 19-21. 
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Along the N.A.A.C.P. 
Battlefront 
























INTERNAL AFFAIRS 


Field Staff: The Association has appointed two new field secretaries. 
Robert W. Saunders of Tampa has been employed to replace the martyred 
Harry T. Moore of Florida. Charles McLean of Winston-Salem has been 
assigned to work in North Carolina. 

A veteran of World War II, Mr. Saunders was graduated from the 
Detroit Institute of Technology after having started his college training at 
Bethune-Cookman college in Florida. He also studied at the University of i“ 
Cincinnati. He has been employed as a newspaperman in Cincinnati and as 
a factory worker in Detroit where he was active in his local of the United 
Automobile Workers, CIO. 

Mr. McLean, who directed the successful NAACP drive to increase 
Negro registration in North Carolina, is a businessman and a former gov- 
ernment employee with the United States Treasury Department. A graduate 
of West Virginia State college, he has long been active in the NAACP and 
other civic affairs in North Carolina. 

Appointment of these new staff members is part of an expansion pro- 
gram to put more NAACP secretaries in the field, concentrating upon par- 
ticular areas. They will assist the branches and state conferences in member- 
ship campaigns, development of local and state programs, conducting of 
registration and voting drives, and legislative work. | 


SCHOOLS 


Exit Jim Crow: Another southern Illinois town, Ullin, has admitted 
Negro students to its formerly all-white high school for the first time. 
Negro high school pupils of Ullin, who formerly had to travel more 






than twenty-five miles each way to school in Mound City, were registered - 
in September without incident at the Ullin high school after the Pulaski es 
county branch helped secure transfers for them. Ullin is forty-five miles is 
from Cairo where integration of the public school system was recently 3 
achieved 

Illinois law prohibits segregation in public schools and provides that ; 
state funds may be withheld from any school district that practices racial 
segregation C 
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Exit Jim Crow Seating: Segregation of Negro and white students in the 
study hall of the township high school in Sparta, Illinois, has been eliminated 
under the leadership of Milton Gleghorn of the local branch. 

Formerly, all Negro students were seated in the back row of the study 
hall regardless of their grade, whereas white students were assigned seats in 
the front rows on the basis of grade. With the opening of the school term 
on September 29 this practice was abandoned. All students are now seated 
accordingly to grade, irrespective of race. 

Assisting the branch in successful negotiations with the school board 
were June Shagaloff, a field secretary of the NAACP Legal Defense and 
Educational Fund, Inc., and Billy Jones, East St. Louis attorney. 


Tamms School: Tamms is another Illinois town to join this parade of 
communities opening their formerly all-white schools to Negro students for 
the first time. They attended classes without incident after June Shagaloft 
held conferences with schoolboard officials and began planning action in 
the event that the students were refused admission. State aid to the Tamms 
school district was held up last spring by the county superintendent of 
schools, in accordance with Illinois law, when the Cairo branch filed suit 
to end segregated schools in that city. 


Youth Drive: A nationwide drive for 20,000 new NAACP youth mem- 
bers was launched in October under the direction of Herbert L. Wright, 
youth secretary. Mr. Wright has announced that 1952 membership in youth 
and college chapters is fifteen percent ahead of the total for a comparable 
period last year. 


Cr" x ~D 


NOTICE OF NOMINATIONS TO 
THE BOARD OF DIRECTORS OF THE NAACP 


The nominating committee has nominated the following persons for 
membership on the national board of directors of the NAACP for the term 
January 1, 1953 to December 31, 1955: 


KELLY ALEXANDER WALTER CARRINGTON 
President North Carolina State Con- Everett, Mass. National Vice-Chair- 
ference of Branches. Organized Char- man, Students for Democratic Action 
lotte N. C. Branch. Ass’t. Mgr. Alex- (1951), Member, National Board, 
ander’s Funeral Home, Charlotte, Americans for Democratic Action 
N. C. Member of the National Board (1951); Youth Speaker at 42nd An- 
of Directors since 1950. nual Convention of NAACP; Mem- 
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ber, National Nominating Commit- 
tee, NAACP 1951-1952; Chairman of 
NAACP delegation to the Young 
Adult Council (1951); NAACP dele- 
gate to World Assembly of Youth, 
Cornell University, Ithaca, N. Y. 
1951; Delegate to World Assembly of 
Youth, Dakar, French West Africa, 
1952. Student Harvard Law School 
1952 


Dr. ALLAN KNIGHT CHALMERS 


Formerly pastor of the Broadway 
Tabernacle, N. Y. At present Pro- 
of Preaching and Applied 
Christianity of School of Theology 
of Boston University. Present mem 
ber of Board since 1938 


fessor 


Dr. W 


Professor 


MONTAGUE 


of Anatomy, Howard Uni- 
versity, Washington, D. C. Chairman 
Council of Medical Education and 
Hospitals; Member National Medical 
Committee of NAACP. Member of 
Board since 1950 


Coss 


Dr. NATHAN K 


Former President 
Branch NAACP. 
Member of Board since 


CHRISTOPHER 
Cleveland, Ohio, 
Funeral Director. 
1947. 
Dr. GEoRGE D. FLEMMINGS 


Texas, Branch 
of Board 


President Fort Worth, 
NAACP. Present member 
1947 


since 


Dr. BUELI 
President College of the City of New 
York. Former President Talladega 
College. Member of the Board from 
1943 to 1948 


GALLAGHER 


Dr. Harry J. GREENE 
Dentist. Member executive commit 
tee, Philadelphia Branch. Long time 
worker in NAACP in Philadelphia 
and Pennsylvania. Member Pennsyl- 
vania State Council for FEPC. 
Present member of Board since 1950. 
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Eart G. Harrison, Esq. 
Philadelphia, Pa. Former Dean of the 
Law School of the University of 
Pennsylvania. Testified in Sweatt and 
Sipuel Cases. 


Mrs. Littie M. JACKSON 


President Baltimore, Md., Branch 
NAACP and President Maryland 
State Conference of Branches. Mem- 
ber of Boara since 1948. 


CaRL R. JOHNSON 


President Kansas City, Mo., Branch 
NAACP. Attorney who has assisted 
National Legal staff on cases. Long 
time worker for NAACP. Present 
member of Board since 1950. 


JOHN W. Lewis, JR. 


Baton Rouge, La. Chairman of the 
Legal Redress Committee of the 
Louisiana State Conference of 
Branches of the NAACP, and also 


Grand Master of Prince Hall Masons 
in Louisiana. For years he has been 
active in support of NAACP legal 
cases in Louisiana and throughout the 
southwest region. 


PHILIP MURRAY 
President Congress of Industrial Or- 
ganizations, Washington, D. C. 
Present member of Board since 1947. 


THEODORE SPAULDING 


Lawyer. Former president of the Phil- 
adelphia, Pa., Branch, NAACP. Mem- 
ber of Board since 1944. 


Dr. ROBERT C. 
Director, Opportunity Fellowships, 
John Hay Whitney Foundation; Visit- 
ing professor school of education, 
NYU. Member of Board since 1951. 


WEAVER 


Dr. Louis T. WRIGHT 


Surgeon, Surgical Director in Chief, 
Harlem Hospital, NYC. Member 
American College of Surgeons, Chair- 
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man NAACP Board of 
Member of Board since 


Directors. 
1928. 


[he Association’s Constitution pro- 
vides: 

“Independent nominations may be 
made by petitions signed by not less 
than thirty members of the Association 
in good standing by filing the same 
with the Secretary not later than Novem- 
her 1 of each year. The Secretary shall 
send to each branch of the Association 
not later than November 15 of each 
year a ballot containing the nominations 
of the Nominating Committee, plus the 
nominations by independent petition. 
Each branch at its annual meeting shall 
by vote of the members present make 


its choices for the members of the 
Board of Directors. The said choices 
shall be marked upon the ballot sub- 


mitted by the Secretary and the said 
ballot shall be signed by the president 
and secretary of the branch and must 
be returned to the national office not 
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later than December 31 of each year. 
The said ballots shall be held by the 
Secretary in a safe place until the an- 
nual meeting. 

“At each annual meeting the said 
ballots shall be opened by a committee 
selected at said annual meeting and 
counted on the following basis: 


Members Votes 
Branches of 
from SO0to 100 2 
100 500 3 
500 1,000 4 
1,000 2,500 5 
2,500 5,000 6 
5,000 10,000 8 
10,000 20,000 9 
Over 20,000 10 


“Any ballot or ballots containing the 
name or names of any persons for 
election to the said Board not nomi- 
ated in accordance with the Constitu- 
tion shall be void.” 





QUEENS AND ATTENDANTS, with branch officers, participating in queens rally 
of Tri-County (Middlesex, Essex and Gloucester) Virginia fund raising campaign. 
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What the Branches 


Are Doing 


Ihe district court of ap- 
peals in California has ruled that dam- 
age suits may not be maintained against 
a white person who sells race-restricted 


California: 


real property to a Negro. The case was 
argued last June 18 by attorney Loren 
Miller, chairman NAACP west 
legal committee, who 
the case at the request of the 
tion 

“Racial discrimination is inherent in 
race restrictive covenants,” said Justice 
Paul Vallee in speaking for a unanim- 
ous court. “The purpose and impact is 
to prevent the use or occupancy of real 
property by non-Caucasians, to segre- 
gate non-Caucasians that and noth- 
ing more.” Use of state courts to effect 
these ends would violate the equal 
protection clause of the 14th Amend- 
ment, the court held. 

The case arose in February 1951 
when Mrs. Leola Jackson was sued 
by neighbors for sale of her East 66th 
Street property to a Negro family. She 
had signed a race restrictive agreement 
in 1944. The lower court dismissed the 
action on the ground that it did not 
state a valid cause of action and the 


coast 
redress entered 


Associa- 


complainants, led by Olive Barrows, 
appealed. 
This California decision brings to 


four the number of siates in which 
higher courts have ruled on the question 
of whether or not damages can be 
secured where sales are made in viola- 
tion of racial covenants. The first such 
case in Missouri in 1949 and 
that state’s supreme court held that 
such suits are permissible. Oklahoma 
followed suit in 1951 with another, 


arose 
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holding to the effect that both Negro 
buyers and white sellers are liable to 
other signers of an agreement where 
race restricted property is sold in vio 
lation of that agreement. Michigan 
reversed the trend with a ruling early 
in 1952 in which its supreme court 
held that damages may not be collected 
through the courts 
The California court rested its hold 
squarely on the race restrictive 
decided by the United States 
Supreme Court in 1948. “In the light 
of the restrictive covenant cases it is 
the duty of the courts of this state to 
refrain from exerting judicial power to 
give legal sanction and effect to racial 
restrictive covenants in an action at law 
for damages,” Justice Vallee explained. 
The NAACP has hailed the decision 
as foreclosing further efforts to secure 
legal aid to enforce covenants. It point- 
ed out that the result of success in 
damage suits would have been to pre- 
vent sales of real property to Negroes, 
since no owner would have made a sale 
if he could have been held liable for 
damages. In its opinion the court of 
appeals held that “no state sanction, 
direct or indirect, can constitutionally 
be imposed for the breach of a restric- 
tive covenant if such sanction would 
result in the denial of any civil right 
guaranteed by the Constitution.” 
Miller said that he did not know 
whether or not an attempt would be 
made to appeal the decision to the 
United States Supreme Court, but he 
said that he doubted that any such at- 
tempt would be successful. 
Franklin Williams, west 


ing 


cases 


coast re- 
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gional NAACP director, in commenting 
on the decision, called it the answer to 
the threat of the Rollingwood Improve- 
ment Association to institute a lawsuit 
for damages because of the 
property to Wilbut Cary, the 
veteran who recently moved 
community 


sale of 
Negro 
into that 


Michigan: According to a report of 

executive secretary of the DE- 
TROIT branch, the branch has handled 
thirty-four cases of significance for civil 
and human rights. They fall into the 
category of job discrimination, insur- 
ince discrimination, restaurant discrim- 
nation, extradition, police brutality, 
school and hospital discrimination, etc. 

Following the charges of flagrant job 
discrimination in the up-grading prac- 
tices of the Ex-Cello-O Corporation, the 
branch president and staff are trying to 
get more effective cooperation from the 
UAW-CIO in the prosecution of dis- 
crimination complaints. 


the 


Minnesota: In September the MIN- 
NEAPOLIS branch had a very stimu- 
lating program under the name of 


“quiz the political candidates.” 
New Jersey: On October 17 the en- 
tertainment committee of the NEWARK 
branch sponsored its third annual paper- 
dress ball in the Continental Room at 
905 Broad Street, Newark. Mrs. Ethel 
Terry was chairman of the entertain- 
ment committee and Mrs. Marie Whig- 
ham was chairman of the paper-dress 
ball 
Many 


tered 


noted 
models in 


fashion designers en- 
paper attire, and an 
added attraction was a parade of the 
small fry, ages 4 to 9, with their doll 
carriages, under chairmanship of Bar- 
bara Chappelle. Sally Cooke, Beverly 
Walker, and Mrs. Helen Moore 


tered models. 


en- 


Pennsylvania: The MERCER county 
July 14 


branch was reorganized on 
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with assistance of 


the 
tative Jessie Thompson of Erie. The 


state represen- 
youth department also reports pro- 
gress under the leadership of Charles 
Pleasant. 

Elfriede Friese of the International 
Institute was the first guest on the re- 
vised radio program of the PHILA- 
DELPHIA branch. Miss Friese explain- 
ed the purpose of the institute. 

The branch has commended James 
Clark of the Philadelphia Eagles for 
his democratic action in bringing Negro 
players to the club. Branch speaker on 
September 14 was Gary Oye, president 
of the Japanese-American Citizens 
League of Philadelphia 


Virginia: Ladies participating in the 
queens rally of the TRI-COUNTY ven- 
ture in fund raising were Mrs. India 
Banks, Middlesex county; Mrs. Eleanor 
Bundy, Essex county; and Mrs. Lesper 
Bowden, Gloucester county. 

Seventeenth annual state meeting of 


the NAACP committee of HALIFAX 
county was held in South Boston Oc- 
tober 10-12. More than 450 delegates 


were in attendance. 





PICTURED here are some of the more 

than 200 persons who attended the in- 

terracial family picnic sponsored by the 
Syracuse, N. Y., branch in August. 
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College and School News 








BETHUNE-COOKMAN 
COLLEGE 


Daytona Beach, Florida 


“A Four-Year Class A College of 
Personality and Distinction” 


Accredited by the Southern Association of 
Colleges and Secondary Schools, the State 
Department of Education and approved by 
the United States Attorney General for non 
quota foreign students; a member of the 
American Association of Colleges American 
Council on Education; and the Association 
of Church-Reiated Institutions of Higher 
Learning. 


Offering Courses leading to the 


A.B. and B.S. Degrees in: 
ELEMENTARY EDUCATION @ SECONDARY 
EDUCATION @ HOME ECONOMICS 
BUSINESS ADMINISTRATION 
With Majors in: 

Physical Education 
Music 
Pre-Medicine 

Pre-Pharmacy 


Science 

English 
Social Science 
Modern Languages 


TRADES DIVISION 


Tailoring Carpentry 
Masonry -Brick Electricity 
Radio Auto Mechanics 


Shoe Repairing Institutional Cookery 
RICHARD V. MOORE, President 

For further information and bulletin write: 
WILLIAM DuBOSE, Registrar 


BETHUNE-COOKMAN COLLEGE 
Daytona Beach, Florida 





AGENTS MAKE BIG MONEY 


Sell ROBES on 


church choirs, fraternal 


commission to 
organi- 
zations and schools. Small Invest- 
ment for samples. Send for FREE 
cloth 


samples and price infor- 


mation. No obligation 





THOMAS A. PETERSON COMPANY 


501-07 East 33rd St., Dept. Y-11, 
Kansas City 8, Mo. 


DILLARD UNIVERSITY announces 
an annual scholarship of $300 which 
has been established by Dr. and Mrs. 
Alf Thomas, Jr., of Detroit, to en- 
courage students preparing for medi- 
cine. Dr. Thomas is director of the 
Haynes Memorial and the Edith K. 
Thomas hospitals in Detroit. 


Five members of the SAVANNAH 
STATE COLLEGE faculty are on leave 
this year. They are T. C. Meyers, 
acting dean of the faculty; J. B. 
Clemmons, acting chairman of the 
department of mathematics; Elmer 
J. Dean, chairman of the department 
of social science; Althea Williams. 
assistant librarian; and Rutherford 
Lockett, assistant professor of edu- 
cation. All are studying toward ad- 
vanced degrees in their specialities. 

The college reports 950 students 
enrolled for the fall quarter, installa- 
tion of a new refrigeration system, 
and the formation of an ROTC unit. 


According to registrar John Whit 
taker, ATLANTA UNIVERSITY has en- 
rolled 613 students in the various 
divisions of its graduate and profes- 
sional schools, including the pupils 
in the library school and the gradu- 
ate school of education. 

Dr. Dwight Holmes, president 
emeritus of Morgan, was charter-day 
convocation speaker on October 16. 
Charter day, the first formal celebra- 
tion of the new academic year, was 
initiated by President Rutus Clement 
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in 1944 as an occasion on which to 
pay homage to the eleven men who 
petitioned for a charter to found the 
university. 

President Clement announces five 
new appointments to the university 
faculty—Dr. Kenneth Waldock, 
chemistry; Alieja Iwanska, sociology; 
Mrs. Helen Gibson and Mrs. Fran- 
ces Logan, both to the school of 
social work; and Elizabeth 
school of Library service. 

The current issue of Phylon, the 
university’s journal of race and cul- 
ture, is devoted to articles on politi- 
cal apathy, FEPC and southern poli- 
tics, and currently live topics. 


Lee, 


SPELMAN COLLEGE has eleven new 
staff appointees—Dr. J. Wong-Quin- 
cey, English; Jenelsie Walden and 
Marguerita Ford, department of fine 
arts; Gloria Starks, health and rec- 
reation; Juanita Collier, social sci- 
ence division; Dr. Audrey Miller, 
assistant registrar; Elma Tharp, ad- 
ministrative assistant; Grace Bowles, 


* secretary to the dean; Sarah Downer, 


Mrs. Alice Baldridge, and Mrs. 
Flora Moore, house-mothers. 

Me 
MOREHOUSE COLLEGE began _ its 


85th year with some 200 freshmen 
total enrollment of 468. 
| Twenty-nine of the 200 freshmen 
| are under 16, but all have completed 
grades 10 through 12 in representa- 
tive high schools and have passed 
Morehouse’s rigid examinations ad- 
| ministered to entering students under 
‘the pre-induction program financed 
by the Ford Foundation. Morehouse 
is one of 12 American colleges to 
share in this program. 
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MORGAN 
STATE COLLEGE 


Baltimore 12, Md. 


DIVISIONS 


Regular College of Liberal Arts. 
educational, Full-time study on 
campus 


Co- 
the 


Evening — Courses leading to degree of- 
ferred in evenings at the Douglass 
High School Building. 


Summer A six-week Summer School 
Session. Special courses for public 
school teachers 


All courses lead to either the Bachelor 
of Arts or Bachelor of Science Degree. 
For detailed information, write or call the 
Registrar. Telephone: CLifton 6870. 








BENEDICT 
COLLEGE 


A Pioneer Institution of Higher Learning 
Located in The City of Columbia 
ec 
The following Degrees Are Conferred 


A.B., B.S., B.Th., and B.D. 


@ 
PRE-MEDICAL AND 
PRE-DENTAL TRAINING 


Splendid Opportunities for Intellectual 


Growth and Character Development 
Co-educational—Class ‘'A”’ 


Rating 
MODERATE EXPENSES 


a 
For Further Information Write 


J. A. Bacoats, Pres., Benedict College 
Columbia 13, South Carolina 











Seven new teachers have been 
added to the college staff—Howard 
Fussiner, music and art; Ethel Wer- 
fel, art and literature; Joseph Con- 
ant, literature; Roy Hunter, biology; 
Charlie Cook, physics; Mrs. Rubye 
Puryear, psychology; and Dr. Fred- 
erick Mapp, biology. Two teachers, 
Geraldine Clark and Mrs. Mynona 













_ BEREAN 
| SCHOOL 


PHILADELPHIA 21, PENNSYLVANIA 
Founded 1898 





























practical 
interesting and 


Offers men and women 
training in the 
well-paying fields of 
Business Administration 
and Secretarial Studies 


Merchant and Custom 
Tailoring 


| Dressmaking and Design — 
Millinery 
in the shortest possible time - 
at the lowest possible cost 
e 
One and two year diploma and 


certificate courses 
Also intensive, short courses 





Day or evening sessions 
Approved residences for out-of-town 
students 
LOUISE B. YERGAN, Principal 
e 

or further information, write 
| The Registrar—Berean School 
1926 South College Avenue 


| Philadelphia 21, Pennsylvania 
| 











Lipman, who were on leave for ad- 
vanced study and research, have re- 
turned. Murray Branch, of the fac- 
ulty of religion; and Mary Reddick, 
of the department of biology, are 
still on leave. 

The recently issued Who’s Who in 
the South and Southwest, published 
by the A. N. Marquis Company of 
Chicago, publishers of Who’s Who 
in America, lists Morehouse French 
professor Dr. Edward A. Jones. 

Dr. J. N. Nhlapo, principal of 
the Boitshoko high school in the 
Union of South Africa, addressed a 


recent college chapel service on 
“The White Problem in South 
Africa.” 
G 
St. JosEpH INFIRMARY of Louls- 


ville, Ky., has accepted Negro stu- 
dents for the first time in its school 
of nursing. This is said to be the 
first time Negro students have been 
accepted by any nursing school in 
the state of Kentucky. 


Dr. Buell G. Gallagher, newly ap- 
pointed president of the City Cot- 
LEGE OF NeW York, declared, in a 
press interview with NAACP secre- 
tary Walter White in September, that 
“the major dominating mood of our 
day is a compound of fear, fatigue, 
and frustration everywhere.” He 
stated that the responsibility and 
hope of overcoming this current at- 
titude of fear and frustration lies in 
the nation’s institutes of higher 
education. 

= 


The TouGALoo COLLEGE board of 
trustees has voted to discontinue, af- 
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ter academic year 1951-1952, the 
departments of home economics and 
secretarial studies as result of the 
diminishing demand for majors in 
home economics and transformation 
of the high school into a preparatory 
school. 

rs 


The citizens’ commitee of the 
METROPOLITAN Music SCHOOL (New 
York City) is offering several schol- 
arships for qualified students in vocal 
and instrumental music. 


The three new faculty members at 
ALBANY STATE COLLEGE are Dr. 
James Stuart, dean; Dr. Marcus 
Boulware, special education; and Dr. 
W. E. Johnston, director of students 
activities. The college enrolled 406 
students this fall, with an additional 
enrollment of 90 in-service teachers 
who attend Saturday classes only. 


According to figures released by 
the dean’s office, LiviINGSTONE CoL- 
LEGE enrolled 356 students this fall. 
Hood Theological Seminary, an affil- 
iate, has enrolled 23 students, with 
16 of them holding bachelors de- 
grees. 

a 


CLARK COLLEGE has added six 
new staff members—Joseph Darden, 
Jr., biology; Dr. Robert Rie, ro- 
mance languages; Marsyl Delisser, 
French; Aurelia Eggleston, educa- 
tion; Herman Hunter, assistant to 
dean of men; and Edith Dalton, sec- 
retary to the registrar. 
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IN ATLANTIC CITY '"s 
LIBERTY HOTEL 


1519 BALTIC AVE. 4-1184 
All rooms with private bath, telephone & 


radio, Fireproof. (Open all year.) 
Write us for free literature & rates 
Also our special Honeymoon Plan 





Blackwell College 


Washington 9, District of Columbia 
A School of Business 


Specialized training in 
BUSINESS ADMINISTRATION 
and 
SECRETARIAL SCIENCE 
in the shortest possible time 
and at the lowest cost 













Day and evening sessions 


Housing facilities for 
out-of-town students 


SUZANNA BLACKWELL, President 


For further information write 
THE REGISTRAR, BLACKWELL COLLEGE 
1510-12 You Street, N. W. 
Washington 9, D. C. 


TALLADEGA COLLEGE 


TALLADEGA, ALABAMA 


A liberal arts college of high academic 
dedicated 
development of 


standards to the personal 
which will 


prepare them for living successfully in 


students 







a changing social order and for lend- 
ing 
in promoting desirable social change. 


intelligent and active assistance 


ATLANTA UNIVERSITY 


THE GRADUATE SCHOOL OF 
ARTS AND SCIENCES 


Offers courses leading to the Master's 
degree in the fields of biology, chem 
istry, economics, English, French, history, 
Latin, mathematics, political science and 
socio’ogy 


THE SCHOOL OF SOCIAL WORK 


a graduate school offering a two-year 
curriculum for prospective social work 
ers, leading to the degree of Master of 
Social Work or to the professional 
certificate 


THE SCHOOL OF LIBRARY 
SERVICE 


requiring college graduation for admis 
sion and offering a curriculum leading 
to the degree of Master of Science in 
Library Service 


THE SCHOOL OF EDUCATION 


a graduate school offering curricula 
leading to the M.A. degree, designed to 
meet the needs of men and women 
who have chosen education as a pro 
fessional career 


THE SCHOOL OF BUSINESS 
ADMINISTRATION 


a graduate school offering thorough 
theoretical and practical training in the 
fields of business affairs, leading to the 
degree of Master of Business Adminis 
tration 


THE SUMMER SCHOOL 


in which the Atlanta institutions for 
higher education of Negroes combine 
under the direction of At!anta University 
to offer courses on both the graduate 
end undergraduate levels 

Strong Faculty—Limited Scholarship Aid 
For Information Address the Registrar 


OO tt Ott 
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Chukwudebelu Nwora Odeluga of 
Onitsha, Nigeria, West Africa, has 
been awarded a scholarship for study 
towards his Ph.D. degree by the 
New York UNIVERSITY graduate 
school of arts and science. An A. B. 
from Lincoln and an M.A. from 
NYU, Mr. Odeluga plans to return 
to Nigeria to enter the field of labor 
relations. 


LANE COLLEGE 


JACKSON, TENNESSEE 
Founded 1882 
e 
‘A Symbol of Christian Education” 
a 


co-educational 
Course offerings 
and B.S. degrees. 


Rated as a class A 
liberal arts coliege 
leading to the A.B 
e 

Divisions of 
Humanities 


Social Science 
Natural and Physical 


Education 


Science 
2 


C. A. KIRKENDOiL, President 


Information Address: The Registrar 


LANE COLLEGE 


Jackson, Tennessee 





= Member of Fashion Art League of America 


‘ 


Mme. A. Walker Taylor School of Dressmaking and Design. 


Men and Women Tailoring. 4 year Class or 1 Year Day and 


Night Classes. 5 Days a week 11 Months a Year 


Write To: 
Mme. A. WALKER TAYLOR 


Room 404-5, 71 East State Street Columbus 15, Ohio 





CAREER BUSINESS TRAINING 


Thorevgh Secretarial, Accounting & Office Machine Courses At 


THE PIONEER BUSINESS COLLEGE 


ESTABLISHED FOR 26 YEARS 

There is a Big Difference — It Pays to Specialize at a Professional School. 
A Good Position is waiting for you when you are ready for it! — OUR 
PLACEMENT SERVICE is part of the opportunity offered with your se- 
lected course. You can Earn up to $350.00 per month after completing our 
one or two year courses — you can earn up to $20000 per month im- 
mediately after six months training at THE PIONEER BUSINESS 
SCHOOL. Over 2000 Graduates and Students have been placed in superior 
positions, 


SCHEDULE OF COURSES 
L ACCOUNTING AND FINANCE 7. MEDICAL SECRETARIAL 


96 Weeks—Day School 9% Weeks—Day School 
Schedule A-1 Schedule 4 


. ADMINISTRATIVE SECRETARIAL SALESMANSHIP 
&4 Weeks—Day School 712 Weeks—Day School 
Schedule 6-B Schedule E-7 
EXECUTIVE SECRETARIAL . SECRETARIAL 
81 Weeks—Day School 60 Weeks—Day School 
Schedule 3 Schedule 2-A 
GENERAL BUSINESS TRAINING STENOGRAPHIC-SECRETARIAL 
60 Weeks—Day School 48 Weeks—Day School 
Schedute A Schedule 1-F 
HIGHER ACCTG. & BUS ADM’N . STENOGRAPRIC 
116 Weeks—Day School 45 Weeks—Day School 
Scheduie C Schedule F 


LEGAL SECRETARIAL 12. IBM, KEY PUNCH and SORTER 
96 Weeks—Day School & Selected—Office Machines 
Schedute 5 Schedule KN 


You can Earn part of your tuition MORNING, AFTERNOON AND 
EVENING CLASSES: INDIVIDUAL ATTENTION 
Co-Educational — Interviews Daily: 9:00 A.M. to 5:00 P.M. and 7:00 P M. to 
9:00 P.M. Saturdays and Sundays by appointment. 

Telephone: PEnnypacker 5-2935 — 5-4221 
FALL TERM WHL START: SEPTEMBER 8-17 and OCTOBER 2, 1952 
ENROLL NOW to assure reservation 
Complete Guidance Program — Dormitory Accommodation 
CALL, VISIT OR WRITE: 


THE PIONEER BUSINESS SCHOOLS 


(G.P.0. 7347) — Broad & Bainbridge Streets 
Philadelphia 1, Pennsylvania (Office 627 S. Broad St., 2nd Floor) 
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Ounio STATE UNIVERSITY awarded 
Ph.D. degrees in August to Gilbert 
Lawrence Porter and James La- 
France Stuart; and M. A. degrees to 
Louis Anderson, Walter Ferguson, 
Ruth Lewis, Danford Miles, and 
Sylvia Render; to Hubert Hannah, 
M. Bus. Adm.; Lucille Higgins, M. 
Edu.; and Edith Willoughby, M. Sc. 
Christine Shaw of Columbus, Ohio, 
received two degrees: bachelor of 
science in social administration and 
bachelor of science in aducation. 


THE AMERICAN MUSEUM OF NAT- 
URAL History inaugurated a popular 
“round table” astronomy series at 
the Hayden Planetarium this fall, 
under the direction of Henry Neely, 
special lecturer at the planetarium 
and author of A Primer for Star- 
gazers. A popular course in natural 
science for the layman is given by 
Farida A. Wiley, assistant chairman 
of the department of public instruc- 
tion. 

m 


XAVIER UNIVERSITY enrolled more 









CHEYNEY 


STATE TEACHERS COLLEGE 
CHEYNEY, PENNSYLVANIA 


is a fully accredited member of 
American Association of Colleges for 
Teacher Education . . . and 
The Middle States Association of Colleges 
and Secondary Schools 
PROFESSIONAL courses offered: 
Elementary Education 
Home Economics 
Elementary and High School 
Industrial Arts 
Elementary and High School 
Graduation from a standard four-year high 
school required for admission. 
For further information and catalog 
write to Registrar. 
JAMES HENRY DUCKREY, President 
Cheyney, Pennsylvania 


B.S. Degree 
B.S. Degree 


B.S. Degree 











than 1,000 students this fall. The 
Xavier concert choir has just issued 
its first commercial recording, fea- 
turing three religious selections and 
four spirituals. 


BENEDICT COLLEGE opened its 
83rd year with five additions to its 
faculty—Dr. Spencer Kennard, Dr. 
James Latimer, Dr. Francis Mer- 
chant, Mrs. Mae Kennard and Frank 
Anderson. 

ie 


Dr. Robert C. Weaver, program 
director, announces the fourth an- 
nual JOHN Hay WHITNEY FOUNDA- 
riON opportunity fellowship pro- 
gram. Awards ranging from $1000 
to $3000 each are made to American 
citizens, who because of artificial 
barriers of race, etc., have been de- 
nied opportunities to achieve their 
full potential. Thirty-one Negroes 
are included among current oppor- 
tunity fellows. 





(LINCOLN UNIVERSITY 


OF MISSOURI 

Founded 1866 
Member, North Central Association 
of Colleges and Secondary Schools 


= 
Teacher Training Business 
Art Administration 
Music Music Education 
Home Economics Agriculture 
R. ©. T. C. Physical 
Mechanic Arts Education 

® 


The School of Law St. Louis 
The School of Journalism Jefferson City 





The Registrar—Lincoln University 
Jefferson City, Missouri 
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Howarp UNIVERSITY was among 
nine new colleges admitted to mem- 
bership in Phi Beta Kappa, honorary 
scholarship fraternity, at its triennial 
convention in September. This ac- 
tion authorizes Howard to install a 
chapter of PBK at the university as 
Gamma Chapter of the District of 
Columbia. 

Sixteen new fulltime teachers have 
been added to the university’s staff 
of 455 faculty members. In addition 
to the new teachers, 15 faculty mem- 
bers returned after leaves of absence 
for a year or more. Howard enroll- 
ment this year exceeds 4,400 stu- 
dents. 

[he university has inaugurated 28 
courses designed to meet the needs 
of residents of Washington and 
neighboring areas. This new-classes 
division is directed by Dr. John 
Lovell, Jr. 

e 
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to its students in the largest measure. 


ARTS AND SCIENCES 

BUSINESS 

AGRICULTURE 

EDUCATION 

HEALTH AND PHYSICAL EDUCATION 
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CENTRAL STATE COLLEGE 


WILBERFORCE, OHIO 


OVER THREE SCORE YEARS OF EDUCATIONAL SERVICE TO YOUTH 


CHARLES H. WESLEY, President 


In choosing a college, a student, his parents and advisors should give thoughtful 
consideration to its program of education, its character-building potentialities, its 
intellectual atmosphere, the scholarly standing of its faculty, the beneficial effects of 
its student life and student activities, and the opportunities available for education 
in leadership and social action. Central State College offers all of these opportunities 
CENTRAL STATE COLLEGE is co-educational, 
inter-denominational and inter-racial in its opportunities and purposes, 
FULL STATE, REGIONAL AND NATIONAL ACCREDITATION 
CURRICULAR DIVISIONS 


SOCIOLOGY AND SOCIAL ADMINISTRATION 


For Application, Catalog and other information, write: 


Registrar, Central State College, Wilberforce, Ohio 





Jacob S. Potofsky, president of 
the Amalgamated Clothing Workers 
of America, was a recent speaker at 
VIRGINIA STATE COLLEGE. Janet Col- 
lins, premiere danseuse of the Met- 
ropolitan Opera, was seen at VSC 
in a dance recital in October. Presi- 
dent Robert P. Daniel, and five of 
his faculty members, attended the 
Conference on Improvement in Pre- 
paring Teachers held in Roanoke, 
Va., in September. 


Orientation and registration activ- 
ities for WEST VIRGINIA STATE COL- 
LEGE students were held September 
15-17. WVSC reports sixteen new 
staff members this year, along with 
the return of two members of the 
English department who had been 
on leave for graduate study. 


1952 


HOME ECONOMICS 

INDUSTRIES 

MILITARY SCIENCE AND TACTICS 
(R.O.T.C.) 

MUSIC 











Current enrollment figures at LiNn- 
COLN UNIveERSITY (Mo.) show a 
decrease of less than 10 percent over 
the fall report for 1951. The greatest 
decrease seems to be in the number 
of new students and freshmen, where 
a 20 percent drop is recorded. This 
count, however, is unofficial. Seven 
new members have been 
the university staff. 

Faculty promotions at Lincoln in- 
clude Milton Hardiman, from pro- 
fessor to head of department of 
modern languages; Donald Edwards, 
from assistant professor to head of 
department of physics; Thomas Paw- 
ley, from associate professor to pro- 
tessor of English; Edelbert Rodgers, 
from instructor to assistant professor 
in education; and Odra Bradley, to 
registrar of the university. 


added to 


Freshmen activities week began at 
KNOXVILLE COLLEGE on September 
9, with an enrollment of 141 fresh- 
men. Total enrollment for the 78th 
year is 336 students, a 
slight gain over last year’s enroll- 
ment of 301. 

Three one-act plays were staged in 
October as the first presentation of 
the Knoxville College Drama Soci- 
ety. They were Eugene O’Neil’s Jles, 


academic 


Dorothy Kirkpatrick’s A Wedding, 
and Doris Halman’s Will O’ the 
Wisp 


Formal opening exercises of SHAW 
UNIVERSITY’s 87th academic session 
were held on September 24, with 
Dr. Marguerite Frierson, professor 
of education at Fayetteville State 
Teachers, delivering the principal ad- 


600 








ELBERT C. 
He Es Bx, 


WISNER 


University of Delaware. 


dress. Shaw has eight additions to its 
teaching staff this year—Dr. Mal- 
colm Williams, psychology; Dr. Mar- 
guerite Adams, university counselor; 
Stanley Morris, economics; Charles 
Stancil, physical education; Ophelia 
Morris, English; John Brown, Jr., 
dean of men; Mrs. Harveleigh White, 
home economics; and Henry Black- 
mon, music education. 


Traditional presidential welcoming 
address at Fisk UNIVERSITY’s open- 
ing convocation was delivered by 
President Charles S. Johnson on 
September 24. The university en- 
rolled 193 freshmen, 26 more than 
last year. Enrollment of male stu- 
dents is up, and approximately 25 
freshmen are scholarship students 
who won their awards in a nation- 
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wide competition with more than 
500 candidates. 

Fisk enrollment of students under 
the basic college program inaugurat- 
ed last year has increased. The basic 
college, which provides scholarships 
ranging up to $800 a year to prom- 
ising students selected on the basis 
of competitive examination scores 
and high schol recommendations, is 
partially subsidized by the Ford 
Foundation Fund for the Advance- 
ment of Education. 

The university has fifteen new 
faculty members this year, including 
William Thomas, who is the second 
American Negro in the history of 
Oxford to graduate as a regular stu- 
dent. Dr. Alain Locke, professor of 
philosophy at Howard, is the other. 

Donald W. Wyatt, former assist- 
ant professor of sociology, has been 
named director of admissions, in 
which office he will handle the re- 
cruiting program, and student selec- 
tion and admission. Dr. S. O. Rob- 
erts, chairman of the psychology de- 
partment and director of the pro- 
gram in child life and development, 
presented a paper in September to 
the annual meeting of the American 
Psychological Association meeting in 
Washington, D.C. The research on 
which the paper was based was done 
in collaboration with James M. Rob- 
inson, Sr., a member of the child 
development staff. 

The 23rd triennial council of Phi 
Beta Kappa has granted Fisk a char- 
ter. The Fisk chapter will be known 
as the Tennessee Delta chapter and 
brings the number of Phi Beta Kap- 
pa chapters in Tennessee to four. 
Fisk, along with Howard, was the 
first Negro college to be granted a 
charter by Phi Beta Kappa. 
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How Do You Like 
The Crisis? 


This 39-year-old, 68-page 


magazine may still be 
bought for the bargain 
price of 15¢ a copy and 


$1.50 a year. 


THE CRISIS keeps you in- 
formed about significant 
events happening through- 


out the colored world, 


both at home and abroad. 
It keeps 


you informed 
NAACP activities 
and what NAACP 
branches doing in 
their various communities. 


about 


are 


SEND YOUR 
$1.50 SUBSCRIPTION TO 


THE CRISIS 


20 WEST 40th STREET 
New York 18, N. Y. 














THESE ARE OUR NEEDS 


NAACP LEGAL DEFENSE AND EDUCATIONAL FUND, 


Legal Cases and Community Education 
Educational Inequalities 


Housing 
Voting and Registration 
Due Process in Criminal Trials $197,500 


Four regional offices—to be staffed by lawyers and 
legal secretaries 50,000 


Local defense funds—to be used in police brutality 
cases and other local civil rights violations 75,000 


Research 
Legal research already programmed 
Special legal research necessary to general 
program 
Research other than legal 40,000 


Solories: 5 National Office Attorneys and Secretarial 


heip 40,000 

Administrative Expense 
Trevel, Supplies, Communications, Rent, Utilities 97,500 
$500,000 


NAACP LEGAL DEFENSE AND EDUCATIONAL FUND, INC. 
20 West 40th Street, New York 18, N. Y. 


em enclosing a contribution of $ 
Name 
Address 


Vity Zone State 
Please make checks payable to 
Dr. Allan Knight Chalmers, Treasurer 
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DRRRRRRRRRERARRRDRARRRADARRRAR 


BACK THE FIGHT FOR CIVIL 
NEW FOR ‘52 RIGHTS 


* 
Join the NAACP and get your friends 


, to join. Send in $2.00 to the 
Membership Secretary 
NAACP, 20 West 40th St. 
New York 18, N. Y. 
“Vacation and Recreation 
Without Humiliation” 
Hotels $ 
Resorts 


Restaurants 
Guest Houses 


directory of accommo- 


dations unrestricted as 
regards race. At your age. 


If you are over 21 (or under 
@ eee 101) it’s none too soon for you 
to follow the example of our 
Send $1 (or your check or hero, Ed Parmalee (above) 
: and face the life-saving facts 
money order) with your about cancer, as presented in 
our new film “Man Alive!”. 
name and address to You and Ed will learn that 
TRAVELGUIDE, INC. qunelé. like ae engine 
trouble, usually gives you a 
BOE GR, GADID CHY STATION warning and can usually be 
New York 19, N. ¥. cured if treated early. 
For information on where 
e— you can see this film, call us 
or write to “Cancer” in care of 
TRAVELGUIDE TRAVEL CLUB can help your local Post Office. 
make your journey more enjoyable. 


eat eens ‘iam American Cancer Society 
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“THE GLOWING WORDS IN THIS FLAMING 
TESTIMONY .. .” 


“This book by Dr. Du Bois is important reading. Packed with the 
greatest meaning is the final chapter entitled ‘Interpretations.’ In 
this chapter the fearless scholar takes his stand and throws the book 
at his critics. It is the latest, and perhaps final, position to be taken 
by this valiant warrior in a long, long life. Each person who reads 
the glowing words in this flaming testimony must decide for himself 
the measure of the correctness of the position Dr. Du Bois has taken. 


“All thoughtful Negroes should read this brilliant Du Bois expo- 
sition which can be purchased for a dollar.” 


IN BATTLE FOR PEACE 
By W. E. B. DU BOIS 
With commentary by Shirley Graham 


At All Bookstores 
MASSES & MAINSTREAM, 832 Broadway, New York 3, N. Y. 


holds that there 
should want 


was no reason why 


them as customers. 
as captivated by 


Sinclair seems to be 


color barred 


Irish lyrics as Mr 


It is also conceivable that the pre- 
occupation of blues lyrics with trains 
and travel is related to northward mi- 
oppression as 
well as to music per se, a fact which 


though Dade becomes a refuge from 
coincidental 
clincher which ends this book. 


P. L. PRATTIS in the Pittsburgh Courier 


Price $1.00 


The Shoals of Capricorn. By F. D. Omman- 
ney. New York: Harcourt, Brace and 
Company, 1952. 322 pp. illustrated from 
photographs. $4.00. 


This is Mr. Ommanney’s account of 
his marine expedition, begun in 1947, 
in the Indian Ocean. In two years time 
this doctor of zoology covered 20,000 
miles as principal scientific officer in 
his British Majesty’s colonial service. 
Of his reported experiences the most 
fascinating have to do with the in- 
habitants of Mauritius and the Sey- 
chelles, British island colonies in the 
Indian Ocean. 

Mauritius, first settled by the Dutch 
in 1598; then by the French in 1715; 
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Mew York Oedd. Meoed &£ Compony pox ' . [ B 
1952. 442 pp. $2.95 u 
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Ils i ‘ . 64 Shori Frisch. New York: Noonday Press eft 


. 1952. 223pp. $3.50 
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ies, have been translated into Span 
French, Itahan, and German, this 
he first Englishing of one of his 
seventy-two years after its first 
c he pages of the Revista 
' 
Small Winner, which ts 
tobiographical, bares life as 
post te Machado dissects 
ves, its veins, its fibres. When 
qu finish these pages, you conclude 
f prey to illusion, per- 
' p ndowed with the same amount 
H and that one thing ts as vain 
th n this passing show called 
k f Let no one trust the happiness of 
e ome! there is in it a drop of 
in y 
ky opens with the death of the 
. th who departed this life at the 
ge of sixty-four turdy, prosperous, 
: nd singk ind worth about three 
} j | dred contos.” From this point on 
noug tt meanders around in time 
i through 160 short chapters in which 
P | Braz comments on love, ambition, envy, 
.3 egoism, politics, charity, cruelty, etc. 
ape Braz tells of his childhood affair 
of the with the gold-digger Marcella, his minor 
: experiences as a journalist, his failure 
ate as a politician, and the inevitable tem- 
\ porariness of passion in his long-drawn- 
} out adultery with Virgilia, his friend’s 
I 
Braz reports on these things with the 
saechaile detached intelligence of a ghost who has 
rtuguese nothing to fear from the malicious gos- 
ings by sip of the living. And in the end all he 
iy Press, | left behind was a vast emptiness — 
1 had no progeny, I transmitted to no 
f Mem one the legacy of our misery.” 
(1880), Machado’s characters live restlessly 
ae Ory betwen desire and realization. They 
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live, but they do not know why they 
live. Cowardice, envy, ambition, hunger, 
vanity, melancholia, riches, love, and 
madness are the well-springs of their 
being. When his good men are not evil, 
they are laughable and ridiculous. And 
Machado peppers his story with wit- 
ticisms, ironic situations, epigrams and 
littke essays commenting on these traits. 
So in a way, Epitaph becomes a breviary 
of scepticism and disillusion 


DESAJUSTADO (The Misfit). Por Alexandre 


dos Anjos. Rio de Janeiro: Irmaos Pon- 
getti, Editores, 1952. 129pp. 
Ihe story of Marcelo Fernandes, a 


mulatto lawyer from the northeast 
state of Piaui, and his experiences with 
race prejudice in Rio de Janeiro. In 
Rio he becomes a partner in the law 
firm of wealthy Dr. Jacinto de Car- 
valho, is introduced to fashionable Rio 
society, and becomes a tutor to Jacinto’s 
daughter, Isaura. They fall in love, but 
Marcelo discovers that though he is 
acceptable as a partner-in-law he _ is 
son-in-law. He delivers a 
brilliant lecture on racism which out- 
rages society and annoys Jacinto, so 
Marcelo is banished from the former 
and dropped from the law firm. How- 
ever, when Isaura comes of age she 
leaves her father’s home and marries 
Marcelo. 


taboo as a 


The Misfit studies one of those cases 
of racial prejudice which is peculiarly 
Brazilian, the complete social accept- 
ance of an educated mixed-blood with 
an unwillingness to lower the social 
status of one’s family by accepting him 
son-in-law. This same theme is 
handled in Azevedo’s The Mulatto and 
Barretto’s Clara dos Anjos. 

Unfortunately, The Misfit is too much 
a sociological essay ever to come quite 
alive as a novel. Alexandre dos Anjos, 
the author, is the brother of the well- 
known poet Augusto dos Anjos. 


as a 
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Henry J. Richardson. Jr. 
157 N_ Illinois St., Suites 208 & 209 
Indianapolis 4 
Telephone: Lincoln 2424-2425 


Chas. H. Wills 
11442 N. Michigan St., South Bend | 
Telephone: 4-4255 


MARYLAND 


Ernest L. Perkins 
506 Penn Ave., Baltimore 1!7 
Telephones: MAdison 2091-2617 





MASSACHUSETTS 


J. Clifford Clarkson 
1897 Main St., Springfield 3 
Telephone: 32533 
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MICHIGAN 


Herbert L. Dudley 
4256 Russell St., Detroit 7 
Telephone: Terrace 2-9134 


Floyd H. Skinner 
Michigan at Monroe Avenue 
Grand Rapids 2 
Telephone: GLendale 6-1464 


NEBRASKA 


Paul I. Manhart 
(Manhart & Churchman) 
500 Securities Bldg.. Omaha 2 
Telephone: JAckson 0966 


NEW JERSEY 


J. Mercer Burrell 
23 Howard St., Newark 3 
Telephone: MArket 3-4709 


Logan W. McWilson 
189 Halsey St., Newark 2 
Telephone: MArket 3-1779 


Clifford R. Moore 
Broad St, Bank Bldg 
Trenton 8 
Telephone: 6-2711;5-5634 


OHIO 


Charles V. Carr 
2270 East S5Sth St., Cleveland 4 
Telephone: EXpress 3712; 3713 


Harry E. Davis 
202 Engineers Bldg., Cleveland 14 
Telephone: MAin 1320 


Clayborne George 
$08 Public Sq. Bldg., Cleveland 13 
Telephone: CHerry 1-1835 


Chester K. Gillespie 
508 Public Sq. Bldg., Cleveland 13 
Telephone: CHerry 1-1835 



































PENNSYLVANIA 








Theodore Spaulding 
154 N. 15th St., Philadelphia 2 
Telephone: LOcust 1317 


SOUTH CAROLINA 


John B. Culbertson 
New City Curb Market Bldg. 
P. O. Box 232, Greenville 
Telephone: 2-7361 


TEXAS 


F. S. K. Whittaker 
711 Prairie Ave., Houston 2 
Office: FA4895; Home: FA0853 


VIRGINIA 


Reuben E. Lawson 
403 Gainsboro Rd., N. W., Roanoke 
Telephone: 9751 


WEST VIRGINIA 


Willard L. Brown 
Suite 202, Brown Building 
Washington at Jacob St. 

Charleston 
Telephones: 30-341; 21-470 


TAKE OUT A COMBINATION 
Membership Subscription to 
THE NAACP AND THE CRISIS 
$3.50 gives you both 


Send check or money order to 


THE CRISIS 
20 WEST 40th STREET 









New York 18, N. Y. 








NEGRO AUTHOR 


(Continued from page 567) 


is impossible to dis- 


pessimism, it 
entangle the social element from the 
personal one based on his loss of his 
The two were doubt- 


white mother. 
less intertwined in his mind. 


HONORED BY BRAZILIANS 


It ts interesting to note, in con- 
nection with these matters, that 
Machado married a white woman 


from Portugal five years older than 
himself (a mother substitute?), and 
that they lived very happily together. 
His poem is a sonnet written 


upon her death 


finest 


Anti-Negro feeling — relatively 
weak, as I have indicated — did not 
prevent recognition of Machado dur- 
ing his lifetime as the nation’s great- 
est literary figure. When, in 1897, 
the Brazilian Academy of Letters 
was founded, it unanimously elected 
Machado its first president. He held 
this honor until his death in 1908. 

Machado its sitting, in statued ef- 
on the Avenida Presidente Wil- 
Rio de Janeiro. Streets in 
several cities bear his name; along 
the one in Rio are apartment houses 
named after characters in his novels. 
4 copious Brazilian literature has 
grown up about him. But Machado 
de Assis is no longer merely Brazil- 
His position in world literature 

brilliant psychological realist 
who wrote with mordant philosophi- 
cal wit and irony is now firmly estab- 
lished. For his exposure of the futil- 
ity of life without a higher discipline 
deserves — and perhaps, to his 
surprise, he has —a more than meta- 
phorical immortality. 
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CAMPUS BROTHERHOOD 


(Continued from page 576) 


low the strategy of not telling her 
parents of her participation. But she 
declares that when she has her own 
home Negroes will definitely be wel- 
come. “I tried to change my father’s 
attitude,” she said, “but it’s no use.” 
“He just doesn’t realize that he has 
a stereotyped opinion.” That people 
with such determination will carry 
positive attitudes and action into any 
community they enter is the hope 
of the group sponsors. 

Discussion is not the only form 
of interaction in which members of 
the group participate. Occasionally 
they place the emphasis entirely on 
entertainment and hold a party or 
picnic. Outsiders hearing about in- 
terracial parties ofter express horror 
at “mixing.” But members of the 
group soon forget even their initial 
shyness. When two Missouri Uni- 
versity men who were invited to a 
school dance at Lincoln University 
couldn’t get dates they took their 
courage in their hands and went 
stag. They were accepted so natural- 
ly by Lincoln University girls that 
one man withdrew from a cqurse in 
anthropology on the grounds that it 
is erroneous to teach that there is 
more than one race. 


Probably neither of those men 
who went stag would have attended 
an interracial dance if he had not 
already met many Lincoln Univers- 
ity students through the discussion 
group. The group’s success in lower- 
ing social barriers has demonstrated 
that interracial clubs could become 
a successful part of the extra-curric- 
ular life of every American college. 
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Heres a Hot Tip 


The Crisis has been fortunate enough to secure a few 
Copies of the First Edition of Walter White's 


THE FIRE IN THE FLINT 


Of this book the late Sinclair Lewis said: 

“It seems probable to me that Fire in the Flint and A Passage 
to India will prove much the most important books of this autumn. 
The Fire in the Flint is splendidly courageous, rather terrifying 
and of the highest significance.” 


Fire in the Flint was one of the first, if not the first, novels to 


be written about the race problem in the South which was not 
written to appease the South. 


A Boston, Massachusetts, rare-book dealer recently advertised 
a few copies of this novel as being available at $12.00 each. 
But THE CRISIS is selling Fire in the Flint at $3.50, autographed. 


ORDER YOUR COPY NOW. ONLY A FEW AVAILABLE 
FIRE IN THE FLINT by Walter White 
$3.50 a copy, autographed 
To get your copy, simply fill in coupon below 


and mail today with $3.50 


THE CRISIS 
20 West 40th Street 
New York 18, N. Y. 


| have enclosed $3.50. Please send me autographed copy of 
Fire in the Flint. 


PRINT NAME 


STREET ADDRESS 


CITY ZONE NUMBER STATE 





YOUR SPARE TIME IS WORTH MONEY 


Agents Wanted 


To SELL America's Fastest Growing 
Publication 





THE 


Chicago-2-Belends 


GREATEST GREATES1_{VEEKLY 


No Experience 


Needed 


Just Fill Out Form Below and Mail Today 


* ' CHICAGO DEFENDER 
CIRCULATION DEPARTMENT 
DON'T DELAY | » o. sox 5528 
. CHICAGO 80, ILLINOIS 
| want to sell the Chicago Defender. Please s 
You can start as a salesman: 
tomorrow 
earning from 
$5 to $40.00 
each week 


hasnt 








